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There are two kinds ofjoy in the truth. The first and 
lower is the joy of an intellectual sight of the truth. 
The higher is that of living the truth. The first is 
valuable only as it leads to the second. It avails 
nothing to haye perception of the greatness and 
beauty of the gospel of Christ, unless our own lives 
are made great and beautiful by the spirit of Christ. 
It is in the life which realizes the truth that our joy 
in the truth is fulfilled. 


A sense of relative proportion is essential to any 
right being or doing in life. The man who does not 
know the difference between a first-class book and a 
book of a lower grade, between a great thought and 
a commonplace thought, between an déccupation that 
is worthy of his time and effort and an occupation 
that is little better than trifling, between interests that 
are deserving of suprethe attention and interests that 
are always of minor importance, is not likely to be 
anything or do anything in the higher sphere of his 
possibilities as a man. Only as a man will always 
choose the best when he has a choice, will a man 
make steady progress in life, or maintain his position 


while others are making progress. “The best is as 
good as any” is a proverbial Yankee expression ; 
and it is a thought that has its value outside of New 
England as well as in it. 


A broken will is a broken bow.. The pavent who 
would break a child’s will is unfit to be a parent. 
Yet there are poor, mistaken parents who deem it 
their duty to break the wills of their children, as 
preliminary to a good education ; and there are cruel- 
hearted parents who are determined to break the 
wills of their children simply as a matter of brute 
force. On both sides of the ocean attention is newly 
called to this subject by the trial, for murder, of a 
Mrs. Montagu, of the north of Ireland, whose child’s 
neck was broken in the mother’s attempt to break 
her child’s will. The neck-breaking in this instance 
was really a minor matter. If the child had lived 
with a whole neck and a broken will, it would have 
been a sufferer all its life from its mother’s folly and 
crime. And no mother or father has any right to 
attempt to break a child’s will, under any circum» 
stances or for any purpose. 


Muth of the progress of the Sunday-school cause 
during the past thirty years has been due to the 
voluntary State Associations of Sunday-school work- 
ers, as represented by expert secretaries visiting the 
churches, and arousing and guiding efforts to im- 
proved methods of instruction and management. 
East and West have gained greatly through this 
agency. Prominent among the states thus cared for 
have been Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
and New Jersey. During recent years the State 
Secretary of the New Jersey Sunday-school Associa- 
tion has been the Rev. Samuel W. Clark, of Newark ; 
who was before this a member of the editorial force 
of Thé Sunday School Times. And now that this 
good man and efficient worker has entered into his 
rest, his chosen successor is the Rev. E. M. Fergusson, 
of Phillipsburg, who also was for some years a mem- 
ber of the same editorial force. The work ‘in New 
Jersey has been of service to the whole country,.and 
it is not likely to diminish its importance and value 
under its present auspices ; chief among the reasons 
for this state of things is the fact that the men there 
chosen for this work are men who love the work for 
its own sake. Their love for the work is the cause, 
rather than a result, of their being in it. 


Many a good institution is undervalued and de- 
cried because of the misapplication of its title to 
something else having an exterior semblance of the 
original idea, but none of its guiding principles. 
Conversely, many an unworthy institution is well 
reputed because it has assumed a worthy title as its 
own. , A conspicuous instance of this truth is found 
in the institution of the kindergarten. Day-school 
and Sunday-school classes using the kindergarten 
tools and paraphernaka, and so conducted in the ex- 
terior semblance of the kindergarten, are becoming 


more and more numerous. And it is a fact that | 


some of the teaching conducted in the name of the 
kindergarten is conducted in violation of every basal 
principle required in the system established by | 





Froebel and developed by his latter-day followers. 


Strictly speaking, the kindergarten is an institution 
looking to the development of the whole physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual character. No set or 
series of geography lessons, or arithmetic lessons, or 
Bible lessons, can be the subject of a kindergarten, 
because the kindergarten’s subject is the person; it 
regards the student, and not the study.’ It is one 
thing to employ certain kindergarten principles or 
ideas in the Sunday-school, and another thing to say 
that a Sunday-school teaches the Internationa] or 
any other series of lessons by means of the kinder- 
garten. Things gain or lose power in our hands, 
according as we call them by their right or wrong 
names, 





THE MORAL ELEMENT IN “CANNOT.” 


“T cannot” is in many a case another way of say- 
ing “I will not,” or “I do not care to.” When a 
man says “I cannot get up in the morning,” or “I 
cannot go to bed at night,” or “I cannot keep my 
desk in order,” or “ I cannot be civil to every person 
who would interrupt me needlessly in my werk,” or 
“TI cannot take the time to write or speak words of 
sympathy to my neighbors who are in sorrow,” that 
is only his way of saying “I do not care to do this,” 
or “I will not do it.” Yet the man himself may not 
realize this as the true state of the case. 

If a man were to say “I cannot be decent in con- 
duct,” or “I cannot speak the truth where there is 
any gain in lying,” or “I cannot refrain from steal- 
ing when I have a good chance,” it would be obvious 
to all others, even if not to himself, that the moral 
factor in his “ cannot” was more important than any 
other, and that it would be truer for him to say “I 
will not,” or “I do not care to,” than for him to say 
“TI cannot.” Why, then, should a man think that 
the moral element is a minor one in other cases, 
where he has a choice between doing and not doing? 

Of course, there are cases where a man lacks 
physical or mental ability to do what he ought todo, 
and which he would be glad to do; but those cases . 
stand out by themselves, and are not to be con- 
founded with ordinary cases. A man may say with 
all truthfulness, and apart from any moral question 
involved, “I cannot stand erect, because of my 
crooked spine,” or “I cannot look over the edge of 
& precipice without an overpowering dizziness,” or “I 
cannot recall proper names, or dates, as I can recall 
faces and thoughts,” or “I cannot sing or distinguish 
one note from another as sung.” He does not mean, 
in such a case, “I will not,” or “I do not care to,” 
but he means simply “I am helpless in this matter.” 

Again, there are cases where a man means what 
he says, when he confesses his inability to do a thing 
that he would like to do, while recognizing a moral 
factor in that inability. “I have so destroyed my 
will-power by excesses that I can no longer resist my 
appetites,” or “ My nerves have now such control of 
me, through my misuse of them, that I cannot stand 
still, or sit still, when I ought to,” may be the hope- 
less moan of one who knows that he has destroyed 
his power of doing what he should do and longs to 
do. But the man who makes this confession makes 
it with a sense of shame and self-reproach, in a very 

different spirit from the man who speaks of his in- 
| ability to do certain specified thing$ 2s if this were 







































































































































only one of his commendable, or at least excusable, 
_ peculiarities. 

“T cannot be systematic,” or “I cannot be punc- 
tual,” or “I cannot bear the sight of suffering in 
others,” or “I cannot speak to any person on the 
subject of personal reiigion,” is often spoken by one 
with an air of positiveness on the one hand, and of 
apparent self-approval, or self-exculpation, on the 
other hand. The speaker evidently has no sense of 
shamé or of moral lack in this confession; yet if 
he were asked if he did not admit that he ought 
to do the thing thus ruled out, he would probably 
say, as if in self-satisfaction over his super-sensitive- 
ness, “Oh! I supppse I ought to do it, but I just 
can't. That is my way.” Yet if he ought to do it, 
and does not, he is guilty in his neglect of duty ; and 
it would be to his credit to feel ashamed of his lack, 
instead of half priding himself on it. 

Whatever we really want to do, all things con- 

sidered, within the lithits of physical and moral pos- 
sibility, we can do; and if it is that which we ought 
to do, and we do not do it, we are morally culpable, 
and ought to admit our culpability. Ifa man would 
take an early morning train in order to accomplish 
@ purpose that is dear io his heart, he will find that 
he can get up in good season, and be punctual in 
teaching the railroad station. If he has a dozen 
letters awaiting his answer at one time, he can 
choose from among them, and answer the one that 
above all the others he wants to answer. If a timid 
woman, who shrinks from speaking loud enough to 
be heard by others generally in any public place, 
finds her house on fire, or faces an assassin in her 
house, she can scream “ Fire!” or “ Murder!” as loud 
as anybody, because she wants to do it; and, no mat- 
ter how reluctant she may be to put herself forward 
in behalf of others, if she sees'a blind man near 
her stepping heedlessly toward a railroad track as 
a train is approaching, she can muster the courage 
to call to him, or to take him by the arm and warn 
him of his deadly peril. In fact, it is in a timid 
Woman’s nature to do whatever she has to do, and to 
do it bravely under the pressure of an emergency ; 
and it is the moral factor that makes a person of 
either sex brave or cowardly, when face to face with 
opportunity and duty. If we realize our moral 
responsibility to speak or to act in a given cause, we 
shall do what we should do, or know that we are to 
blame for our failure. 

Let us, then, never say that we cannot do what, all 
things considered, we ought to do, and what, all 
things considered, we want to do, unless, at the same 
time, we admit that our inability is to our shame and 
dishonor, and that we need to ask God’s forgiveness 
for it, and his grace to enable us to do differently. 
If we ought to do a thing, and want to do a thing, 
we can do that thing; and do it we must. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Recently a correspondent asked on what authority 
The Sunday School Times employed the word “ errancy,” 
as it was not to be found in The Century Dictionary or 
in the International Dictionary (the new revision of 
Webster). The reply to this was that its use in these 
pages was in itself an authority, and that it was safe to 
predict that the word “ will be found in every great dic- 
tionary hereafter.” In practical comment on this pre- 
diction, there comes from the editorial rooms of the 
Standard Dictionary, in course of preparation by Funk 
and Wagnalls, this mention : 

We take the liberty of using a quotation from your paper in 
Hlustration of the definition of the word “errancy,” as you will 
nee in the enclosed proof. 

Accompanying this letter is the definition of “errancy” 
as follows, from the proof-plates of the Standard Dic- 
tionary : 
errancy, er'gn-si, ». 1. The condition of erring or being in 

error, or of being liable to fall into error. 


The word errancy has been recently brought into 
nence by current discussions of the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the its inerrancy or 


oly Scriptures, one party voeae 


plenary inspiration, another its errancy word had been 


previously used in other senses. 
I would insist that serious is unproven. 
Principa Cave in Homiletic Review Feb., '92, p. 101. 


promi- | right to expect our prayers to be answered when not offered in 


2. Liahility to change, or uent change, of views or opinions: 
originall lp caskee pee at gown 9 -% 


Mr. Gladstone's errancy has continued longer .. 
any other politician, Church and Siate Review No. ee ay of 


In the Infancie, and as I may terme it, errancie of the fon ti 
W. ScLarEr Tithes (1623). [x.) 


Our relations to others may decide the question of our 
personal duty to a cause in which they and we have a 
common interest. We may, for example, work and vote 
in favor of a political party while a canvass is in prog- 
ress, and yet be bound to accept the decision of the 
majority against us for the time being. Even though we 
are opposed in principle to a war waged by our Govern- 
ment, we are not necessarily justified in deserting our 
country while that war is in progress. A question on 
this point was involved in the course of Jeremiah and 
his fellow-countrymen at the time of Zedekiah’s reign in 
Judah. Jeremiah urged upon the king and people their 
surrender to the king of Babylon; but that does not 
seem to have justified the desertion of their king and 
comrades by a few individuals at a time. Yet an ex- 
perienced Bible-teacher in Massachusetts would take 
issue with the Editor of The Sunday School Times in 
this opinion, as follows: 


I have read with much interest your note about the deserters 
that fell away to the king of Babylon in the last siege of Jeru- 
salem, But some obscurity overhangs the matter that you may 
able to remove. You represent these deserters in a very un- 
favorable light, as though nobody could respect them,—they 
could not even respect themselves, Now, had not Jeremiah 
pleaded with the people to do just what these men did? Did 
he not say repeatedly that this was the Lord’s will,—that every 
one should leave the city to the king of Bahylon, and surrender 
without discretion? He says (Jer. 38 : 17) to Zedekiah : “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the God of hosts, the God of Israel: If thou wilt 
go forth unto the king of Babylon’s princes, then thy soul shall 
live, and this city shall not be burned with fire ; and thou shalt, 
live, and thine house.” Again, in Jeremiah 38 : 20: “‘ Obey, I 
beseech thee, the voice of the Lord, in that which I speak unto 
thee: so it shall be well with thee, and thy soul shall live.” 
How, after all this pathetic pleading on the part of the prophet, 
any who followed his advice can be censured, it is difficult for 
me tosee. The mere use of the word “ deserters” by the Revised 
Version does not inevitably give them an obnoxious character 
under the circumstances. 


How was it in Jeremiah’s own case? When he was 
suspected of deserting to the Chaldeans (Jer, 37 : 13, 14), 
did he say, “‘Of course I’m doing so; that’s the thing for 
you all todo”? No,no! On the contrary, he said, “ It 
is a lie.” This doesn’t look as if he thought deserting to 
the enemy was a thing to be proud of, even though it 
would have been wise for king and people alike to sur- 
render to the enemy. There is many a thing that we 
ought to urge upon our Government, even while we re- 
fuse to desert our country on the ground that the Govern- 
ment will not follow our advice. 


To stand in another’s name, to represent another, to 
bear and to do and ‘to ask for another’s sake, is a great 
deal more than to talk about another, or to say that one 
is his representative. And here is where the duty of 
asking and acting in the name of Jesus is often misun- 
derstood, A good woman in Kentucky, who has been 
exercised at this point, says:* 

Having been for a number of years a constant reader of your 
most excellent paper, I am anxious to ask, through your Notes 
on Open Letters department, for information on a subject which 
has frequently excited my interest. Taught, at my mother’s 
knee, the baby-prayer, “‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” closing 
with “ And this I pray for Jesus’ sake,” I had never thought it 
possible, in this dispensation, to close any human petitions in 
any other way, until I was startled, several years ago, by hear- 
ing a loved and honored doctor of divinity say “Amen,” in 
public worship, without the usual plea. Since then I have fre- 
quently heard a younger minister close his prayers in the same 
way, but never without feeling rather doubtful about their re- 
ceiving an answer of peace. Our Saviour taught his disciples 
to pray without that closing petition, but later, when his prayers 
for them on earth were nearly ended, he said: “ Hitherto ye 
have asked nothing in my mame; ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full. ...Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you;” “ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son;” “If ye shall ask anything in my name, 
I will do it, that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it you.”” The orthodox Hart closed his fine 
old hymn with “ Pray with faith in Jesus’ name.” Have wea 


his name ? ’ 

Christ is the one Mediator between God and man, and 
he who would come to the Father acceptably must come 
as one who comes in the name of God’s Son; but love 





A current of religious controversy at the 


t time has refer- 
@nee to the ‘errancy’ or ‘inerrancy’ of the . 


Yet, strangely 





ways as well as in saying over his name; and a true- 
hearted believer in Jesus who uses the name of Jesus 
less frequently in prayer may even evidence his oneness 
of | With Jesus more clearly than another who repeats the 
name invariably at the close of every petition, without a 
full sense of his dependence onJesus. ‘‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven,” says.Jesus himself. “Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, 
and by thy name do many mighty works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you.” Consider 
how it would be in the case of the representative of an 
earthly friend. You might say to the child of avery 
dear friend of yours, “Come to me at any time, in your 
father’s name, for help, and I will assist you.” Now 
suppose that that son, resting on that.invitation and 
promise, were to come, as his father’s son, to you, in an 
hour of need, and ask your help. Would you say to 
him, “ You did not repeat over your father’s name in 
making your request; therefore I cannot grant what 
you ask”? And if you would never think of adhering 
to such literalism as that in your dealing with one who 
asked your help, can you think that God would be more 
exacting as to mere phraseology? No,no! It is not 
the letter, but the spirit, of the prayer, that makes the 
prayer of a disciple of Jesus representative and accept- 
able in his name. He whose thoughts are full of his 
Saviour will be likely to speak his name lovingly and 
often in prayer; but he will not be over-sensitive as to 
the mere mention of the name, in comparison with the 
burden of his heart in prayer for that Saviour’s sake. 








THE IMPERFECT FLOWER. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A poor, imperfect flower, which somehow failed 
To realize God’s thought of it, I hold. 

The gracious days above it shined and paled, 
Its pitying sisters screened it from the cold. 


And yet, though all its little soul desired, 
With agony of yearning, to be fair 
As otber flowers, and graceful, and admired, 
God willed this form unlovely it should wear. 
Well, then, ’tis but a flower, you say; and'so 
Its little day and dream must count for naught? 
Nay, friend, let heart forbid it; for I know, 
Some time, this flower shall blossom out God’s thought., 


Andover, Mass. 





FROM NOWA TO EL-LEJA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


One trait in Arab character must appear to strangers 
peculiar,—the general unwillingness to say anything to 
a man’s face which may be unpleasant. Truth may be 
stretched far beyond vanishing-point to avoid this; the 
results to the stranger are often unpleasant enough. If 
the traveler, still distant from his destination, ask one 
whom he meets how far he has to go, he may be told that 
in half an hour, or an hour at most, he will be there, 
when he may still have six or seven hours before him. 
The objéct is to make the traveler mabsdt, or pleased, 
with the reply. Truth is sacrificed for a moment's 
pleasure,—typical of how much of the Arab’s improvi- 
dent life. On the other hand, if the destination is nearly 
reached, the traveler may be told it is hours away, that 
so he may be “much contented” to find himself sud- 
denly there. Thus we found replies to vary on our way 
to Nowa, and during our journey the study of such re- 
plies became quite interesting. 

Sheikh Sa’ad and el-Merkez are both seen from Nowa. 
A stretch of almost level ground, soon covered at a smart 
gallop, we begin threading our way through the rocky 
flats surrounding the eminence on which the old village 
stands. We are in the very thick of the memories of 
Job, which linger more or less over all Haurin. On the 
southern shoulder of the little hill stands a small, white- 
domed building, covering the spot, saith tradition, where 
Job sat during his afflictions. Immediately below is the 
Hammim Eyytb, “ the bath of Job,” where the man of 
patience is said to have washed when he was finally 
healed. The waters are held in high estimation by the 
country people as possessing marvelous healing virtue. 
Sweeping round to the right, we pass through the mod- 
ern village, where a singular scene presents itself. 
Throughout all Syria and Arabia, one often .meets the 
‘abd,—" slave,” as every negro is called,—but here only 





for Christ and trust in Christ are to be shown in other 


is a village community entirely black to be seen. At 
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the sudden of black faces and limbs, one. 
might almost fancy himself transported to some strange 
hamlet in the Sudén. For these are Sudanese, whose 
parents and grandparents were brought hither, in the 
early days of this century, by Sheikh Sa’ad, of pious 
memory; and as yet they have kept their lineage 
pure. The change was a delightful one, from the sandy 
burning wastes of their native land to this sweet vale, 
which’ with its lines of olive, groves of fruit-trees, and 
musical ripple of cool water, must have seemed almost 
a paradise to those who had known the thirsty desert. 
It was inevitable that such a benefactor as their leader 
should be enshrined in grateful memory. We are not 
surprised to find him canonized, and the fruitfulness of 
the place ascribed to his saintly blessing. Thus, in these 
latter days, has fhe patriarch found in the modern saint 
a rival in popular regard; the dark man thinking little 
of Job, and much of his own Sheikh Sa‘ad, while the 
native fellah, overborne by the majesty of hoary tradi- 
tion, bows in reverence before the old-world saint, esteem- 
ing the village sheikh a mere upstart, Chiefly round the 
banks of the little stream are the rival honors canvassed; 
for this has been regarded, from of old, as the gift of the 
patriarch of Uz, and, now it is attempted to reverse the 
verdict of the gray centuries in favor of one who is 
revered only by a handful of emigrant ‘abid (‘‘slaves”’) 
But who that knows the religious idiosyncrasies of the 
Arab will venture to say how soon the modern sheikh 
may not find a place in the Arab Valhalla? Sheikh 
Sa‘ad’s grave lies to the west of the village. 

The appearance of el-Merkez is deceptive. Red tile 
roofs, rising above the foliage of surrounding trees, are 
associated in our minds with the comfort and cleanliness 
of the West. And verily, were the hand of civilization 
here, nothing is wanting in nature to make a pleasant 
village; but, alas! here is only the mailed hand of the 
Turk, which seems to crush while it protects, to ruin 
even while it builds. A sharp canter along a soft green 
meadow brought us to the entrance of a new street, partly 
paved. Young fruit-trees were planted confusedly 
around; and over to the left, on open ground, in front 
of their green tents, a company of Turkish soldiers were 
engaged in drill. Much of the village is new; but the 
building is poor, and the houses have already assumed 
the dreary, untidy aspect common to the Arab village. 
The Deir Eyydb, “ monastery of Job,” covers an exten- 
sive area, but is now almost entirely ruinous. The Mos- 
lems claim the honor of its erection, but it certainly 
existed centuries before the prophet of Arabia was born. 
Part of the monastery is used as a barrack, and, close by 
the gate, another part contains the post and telegraph 
office. To the west is the Makim Eyytb, where the 
reputed graves of Job and his wife are shown. In the 
early centuries of our era, the Christian inhabitants were 
wont here to celebrate an annual “‘ Festival of Job.” The 
antiquity of the tradition connecting the place with the 
patriarch’s name is beyond all question. A recent ex- 
plorer, Herr Schumacher, found in the neighborhood a 
place called by the common people “the threshing- 
floor of Uz.” The towns whence came Job’s comforters 
may be traced in the names of existing hamlets or ruins; 
notably Téma, the home of Ejiphaz, in the northern end 
of Jebel ed-Druze, two days’, or perhaps only one long 
day’s, journey eastward. 

The governor himself had gone on a tour of inspection 
through the towns of Gilead; but his waéi/, or repre- 
sentativ®, treated us with all courtesy, furnishing us with 
letters to the subordinate officers in the province, and 
drinking coffee with us to seal our friendship. We entered 
one of the least forbidding of the hovels in the bazaar, 
seating ourselves on upturned measures or legs of fire- 
wood. After negotiations with the host, there were set 
before us on the earthen floor a pan with eggs fried in 
samn,—clarified butter, universally used in cooking,— 
coffee in a pot remarkable for blackness, brown bread 
not free from ashes, milk, and pressed curd, which passe’ 
for cheese. During the progress of the repast, soldiers 
and natives came, in turns, to view the strangers; prob- 
ably also with the hope of sharing the coffee. Won- 
drously acute is the Arab’s perception of the odor of 
coffee, and swift are his feetin carrying him toit. Coffee- 
driuking, and, more especially, tobacco-smoking, consume 
a large proportion of the Arab’s time. What a vacant 
life theirs must have been before the introduction of the 
fragrant weed! This latter now grows profusely all over 
the country. The coffee-beans of Yemen are esteemed 
superior to all others. 

Mounting again, we turned our faces eastward. Not 
far from el-Merkez we found a copious cool spring, into 
which our horses dashed with delighted eagerness. Then 
we galloped away over a beautiful country of rounded 


hill and soft vale, cultivated plain, and slopes of sweet 
pasture; anon our horses plunge to the saddle-girths in 
the stream” that sheds fertility over wide acres. Far 
before us spread the rolling downs of Haurdn, dotted all 
over with ruined towns and villages, like dark rocks 
amid the verdant ocean, that swayed in the spring breeze. 
Here and there were seen the Moslem weleys,—little 
square buildings with white domes, sacred as covering 
the last resting-places of reputed saints. One of these 
we passed, perched on what must have been in times past 
a strongly fortified hill, A stream washes the foot of the 
mound, and on the opposite bank the music of a water- 
mill greets the traveler’s ear. These weleys or makims, 
“ places” of the saints, witness to the marvelous con- 
tinuity of religious thought and association in Eastern 
lands; for there is no doubt that most 0§ these, situated 
as they mostly are on high ground, are simply survivals 
of the ancient “ high places,” frequented by the inhab- 
itants before the dawn of history, against which in later 
times the prophets raised their voices, taken over bodily 
by the religious system of Islim. To these, at certain 
seasons, pilgrimage may be made by the faithful for 
prayer, in the belief,that the spirit of the saint thus 
appealed to will by intercession secure an answer. But 
with the growing disposition to avoid all that savors of 
inconvenience, or that, lacking ostentation, brings no 
immediate credit to the performer among his fellows, 
such pilgrimages are now infrequent. 

But the makims are not without use. In lawless, un- 
settled lands it is well to have some spots where property 
may be safe. What is placed under one of these domes 
even the most abandoned will hardly dare to touch, so 
strong is the superstitious dread of kindling the saint’s 
wrath, whose protection has been thus invoked. In each 
of these a grave is found, with one marked exception. 
There are numerous weleys in the East, dedicated to el- 
*Khudr,—* the immortal wanderer,” variously identified 
with St. George and the prophet Elijah. He is not dead, 
therefore he bas no tomb; these are only his resting- 
places in his ceaseless wanderings to and fro upon the 
earth, destined once again to appear, declare all mys- 
teries, and right all wrongs. Strange, weird tales are 
afloat of lights kindled by no mortal hand, appearing in 
these lonely weleys by night, and fading away with 
returning dawn. Then it is known thatthe Lord Elijah 
has visited his shrine, and passed forth again on his 
invisible circuit, sg te 

It is interesting to note the methods of measuring time 
adopted by those to whom watches are still unknown. 
We asked the miller how far it was to Sheikh Meskin. 
“You will go there,” he said, “in the time it takes to 
smoke a cigarette.” This is a common expression to 
denote a short time. It is like a flash revealing the 
extent to which cigarette-smoking prevails among these 
benighted peoples. Even in the remote wilds of el-Leja 
we found the little colored boards with elastic bands, in 
which the white cigarette paper is secured, no other 
signs of civilization being seen, save the weapons car- 
ried. It is asad reflection that these are the only heralds 
of her approach our boasted civilization sends before her 
into these darker places of the earth. 

Sheikh Meskfn is a large village, with many ancient 
remains and Greek inscriptions, situated on the western 
side of the Haj road. Notwithstanding the cordial 
invitations of the inhabitants to stay with them until 
the morrow, for “the day was far spent and night was 
at hand,” we were constrained to press onward. Some 
of our party had gone straight from es-Sanamein to 
Zor‘a, whither we now were journeying, and there 
awaited our arrival with some anxiety. Crossing the 
Haj road, and wading deep pools in the bed of a winter 
stream which passes the village, we struck again through 
the fields, nearly due east, and over a beautifully rounded 
hill which seemed literally groaning under the heaviest 
crop of wheat I had everseen. From the summit we 
saw across a narrow valley ihe border of el-Leja, within 
which, in the fading light, we could distinguish the out- 
lines of Zor‘a. A low rocky hill, rising abruptly from 
the valley on the side next el-Leja, is crowned by a 
little village. This we knew to be Dhuneibeh, owned, 
with its lands, by a wealthy citizen of Damascus, a Chris- 
tian ; occupied entirely by Christians,—Greek, of course, 
—who cultivate the soil for him. Ere we reached the 
village the sun set, and a moonless night closed around 
us. Here we,were overtaken by a soldier magnificently 
mounted and thoroughly armed. The kindly colonel at 
Sheikh Sa‘ad, fearing that dangers might beset us in the 
darkness, ordered the horseman to follow, and see us 
safely to our destination. His fine horse, notwithstand- 
ing his rapid journey, showed not one drop of perspira- 





tion; and for his wonderful instinct in keeping the way 


in the dark we had soon reason to be thankful, Our 
road led over the mound, past Dhuneibeh,—a most diffi- 
cult ascent, and not easier descent, by reason of the 
unequal rocks, which we could no longer see. This is 
a great danger in travel by night over volcanic country, 
All is black under foot, and the path cannot be distin-’ 
guished from its surroundings. The hospitable sheikh 
would have us await the first light of breaking morning; 
but finally, with many warnings to be on our guard, he 
gave us a guide who should conduct us past the im- 
mediate dangers of open ditch and cistern around the 
village. Even he lost the way several times in this short 
distance. 

When we emerged from the labyrirfth, the soldier's 
noble horse took the lead. His feet once fairly in the 
road, he went swiftly forward, and without a moment’s 
hesitation conducted us triumphantly to our journey’s 
end. At times we were cheered by seeing a light swing- 
ing away in the darkness, which we felt sure our friends 
had hung out to guide us. Occasionally we lost sight of 
it behind intervening obstacles, and, when seen again, 
owing tothe windings of our path, it appeared to be nowon 
this side, now on that, and but for observing the position 
of the stars we might have been perplexed. Whata 
lessing these glorious Juminaries heve been for ages to 
the desert wanderer! As one gazes upward into the 
clear Syrian sky, beholding them in all their splendor, 
he is forcibly reminded of Carlyle’s graphic sentences: 
* Canopus shining down over the desert, with its blue 
diamond brightness [that wild, blue, spirit-like bright- 
ness, far brighter than we ever witness here] would 
pierce into the heart of the wild Ishmaelitish man, whom 
it was guiding through the solitary waste there. To his 
wild heart with all feelings in it, with no speech for any 
feeling, it might seem a little eye, that Canopus, glancing 
out upon him from the great, deep eternity, revealing 
the inner splendor to him, Cannot we understand how 
these men worshiped Canopus,—became what we call 
Sabeans, worshiping the stars?” But the difficult 
threading of one’s path among basaltic rocks, with the 
howlings of wolf and jackal around, varied with the 
higher treble of the hyena, are not conditions favorable 
to such meditations. The district, moreover, has an evil 
reputation for quieter but more dangerous foes. It was 
with feelings of satisfaction that we found ourselves un- 
der the battlements of the old city of Zor‘a. Messengers 
came with lanterns to meet us, without which I know 
not how we should have avoided the pitfalls that sur- 
rounded the last part of our way. With no little thank- 
fulness the whole company met again around the table 
in our tent, to recount and hear the adventures of 
the day. 

We awoke next morning to find ourselves fairly within 
the limits of el-Leja. This is a tract of country famous 
from of old as a refuge for fugitives from law or justice, 
And no better land could be desired for this purpose, 
E]-Leja is equivalent to melja,—the word most commonly 
employed,—and means a retreat or refuge, The old 
Hebrew name was Argob (“the stony”), of which 
Trachonitis, the name oy which it was known in New 
Testament times, is simply a Greek translation. These 
names are all descriptive of the district; and a more 
savage and forbidding rocky wilderness it would be im- 
possible to imagine. The limits of the district are clearly 
defined. In the Old Testament it ia invariably called 
Chebel Argob. The word chebel signifies primarily 
“a cord,” then a measuring-line, then a district marked 
off as by a measuring-line, like a tribal portion, 
the boundaries being well known. This vast lava 
outbreak terminates abruptly all round in the fertile 
plains, fully justifying the use of the term, and almost 
suggesting the ides of a gigantic cord, drawn right round, 
marking it off distinctly from the surrounding country. 
It is admirably adapted for defense, and its capacities in 
this respect have been put to stern trial in many a hard- 
fought battle. The attacking force is completely exposed 
to the defenders’ fire, the latter being as entirely she 
tered. Often has a handful of men held the place against 
numbers which, in other circumstances, it would have 
been supreme folly to oppose. Notably was this the 
case when the celebrated Ibrahim Pasha, the Egyptian, 
led his hitherto unconquered veterans to the attack, and 
was ignominiously repulsed by an insignificant company 
of Druzes. Within these adamantine walls, until quite 
recently, the Government was impotent; nor can we say 
its power is yet great. The suspected criminal, be he 
innocent or guilty, if he can only outstrip his pursuers, 
and cross that rugged coast, Will find a surer retreat than 
the cities of refuge ever afforded in ancient days. Among 
the inhabitants he will receive an unquestioning wel- 





come. There he may dwell secure yptil a messenger of 
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peace comes to call him again to home and friends, or 
until the King of Terrors summons him away. 

Before us lay the ruins of a great old-world city, with 
much to declare its ancient splendor, Zor‘a is held by 
many to be the city Edrei, in the neighborhood of which 
Og, king of Bashan, and his people, met their crushing 
defeat at the hands of Israel. While I am disposed to 
favor its more southern rival, Der‘at, the claims of this 
city cannot be lightly passed over. It has been a po- 
sition of great strength, and, lying on the border of the 
huge natural fortifications of Argob, the country’s cen- 
tral citadel, it is not unnatural to suppose that this spot 
may have been chosen for the last desperate struggle 
with the victoriqus invaders. This city taken, foothold 
would be obtained within Chebel Argob itself,—a basis 
for further operations against it. The defenders, de- 
moralized by this piece of singularly evil fortune, it fell 
a prey to the enemy as it is safe to say it never has done 
since. The ruins of the city have often been described, 
in so far as they can now be seen; but much lies buried 
many yards deep under accumulations of débris. When 
the excavator shall have rescued ancient structures from 
their dark tombs, much may be learned regarding the 
city’s past, of which so little now is known. 

The soldier who followed us the previous night would 
have gone with us in any other direction, but one foot 
farther into el-Leja he would not move. We were told 
that his uniform would act, on Arab and Druze alike, as 
a red rag acts on a bull, We had great difficulty in, 
finding a guide. Between the Druzes of the interior and 
the Christians around there is naturally little affection ; 
there is less love, if possible, between the former and their 
Moslem neighbors. Blood feuds are common; and here 
the pursuit of the “ avenger of blood” is no mere ruse, as 
it often ie elsewhere, to extract money or goods from the 
tribe or village of the offender, but an earnest seeking for 
vengeance, Blood for blood is the law; and, if the ac- 
tual manslayer cannot be found, any one of his tribe 
or village may be taken. This explains the difficulty 
travelers often have in finding suitable guides. Men do 
not care to be seen far from their own homes and com- 
rades. Our difficulty was finally overcome, partly by 
- the promise of handsome payment, partly by the exer- 
cise of the sheikh’s authority on our behalf; and at last 
a sturdy Arab, shouldering his club, stalked away over 
the rocks before us, under bond to conduct us safely to 
the Druze village, Damet el-‘ Alia. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





TITLES FOR THE PSALMS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, 


‘ In our Bibles the Psalms are treated somewhat like 
Sing Sing prisoners,—they are given numbers, but not 
pames, The inscriptions which they bear are, as a rule, 
either musical directions more or less obscure, or state- 
ments of authorship more or less trustworthy, or, in the 
tase of some of David’s psalms, descriptions of the cir- 
Cumstances under which they were written, Only.a very 
few of the inscriptions are proper titles; for example, 
Psalm 92, “ A Song for the Sabbath Day;” Psalm 102, 
“ A Prayer of the Affiicted;” and Psalms 120-134, “Songs 
of Degrees,” or Pilgrim Songs. Prisoners largely lose 
their individuality when designated by numbers instead 
of names, and the psalms suffer somewhat in the same 
way. We find the title of a poem a help in our attempt 
to grasp its meaning or bear in mind its contents; and 
a title for each of these ‘ Praise Songs of Israel” would 
be the same. 
* Bince no titles have been given us, we are at liberty to 
frame them for ourselves ; and the attempt to do so isa 
fascinating and profitable form of Bible study.. Let me 
illustrate thisa little. The First Psalm, sosays Perowne, 
** seems to have been placed first in the collection because 
from its general character and subject it formed a suitable 
introduction to the rest.” It contains companion pic- 
tures of the good man and the bad, and thus reminds us 
of the pictures which stand opposite the title-page of a 
modern volume. We can fix this thought in our minds 
by giving it the title of “ The Two Portraits.” 
The Second Psalm is dramatic in character; it gives 
tus successively the tumultuous outcries of rebellious 
nations, the derision and stern response of Jehovah, the 
announcement by his Anointed of the divine decree, and 
the advice of the psalmist. It may properly be called 
* The Great Drama,” or, if that title be too sensational, 
“The Enthroned Messiah.” The Third and Fourth 
psalms are similar in character, since both express the 
singer’s confidence in God when beset by dangers; but 
the former says, “I laid me down and slept,” while the 


sleep.” One, therefore, is“ A Morning Song of Cont | 
dence,” and the other “ An Evening Hymn of Trust.” 
The Fifth Psalm is likewise a morning song,—“ My 
voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto thee.” And it is 
for the beginning of a day of worship in the sanctuary,— 
“TI will come into thy house in the multitude of thy 
mercy.” We may entitle it “A Sabbath Morning 
Prayer,” 

The Sixth Psalm is one of the penitential psalms, and 
is ‘‘A Ory for Mercy in Chastisement.” 

The Seventh Psalm reminds us of some passages in the 
Book of Job. It is the appeal of a heart conscious of in- 
tegrity, but sore distressed by enemies, to the God who 
“judgeth the righteous, and is angry with the wicked 
every day,”. “The Righteous God” is a title which 
well expresses ifs central theme. 

The Eighth’ Psalm is a picture of man’s glory when 
God created him and gave him dominion over all the 
creatures of the earth, We may call it “The Ideal 
Man,” 

The Ninth Psalm is the anthem of a conqueror return- 
ing from some successful foreign war. In it, says Dr. 
De Witt, “ David speaks as the royhl commander of the 
armies of Israel, and gives praise to God for signal vic- 
tories over national enemies.” “Thanksgiving for Vic- 
tory” is a simple title for it. 

The Tenth Psalm is one of the numerous appeals to 
God for Divine punishment of the wicked: “Arise, O 
Lord; lift up thine hand; forget not the humble.” And 
the insolence and arrogance of the wicked is dwelt upon 
at such Idngth that the psalm may be entitled “The 
Insolent Wicked.” 

These first ten psalms are sufficient to illustrate what 
I mean by giving titles to the psalms. If any one cares 
for a complete list of titles, I shall be happy to send 
them, on receipt of a postage stamp,—one which I have 
had printed for the use of my own Bible-scholars, But 
my advice is, Make out such a list for yourselves. Read 
each psalm carefully ; search for its central thought, its 
distinguishing feature, its peculiar origin, and then set 
this down in the briefest form asa title. Such study 
will put new meaning into fdmiliar words, and will give 
each psalm an individual character which, perhaps, it 
does not now possess, to your mind. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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“WHAT THINGS YE ASK FOR.” 
BY THE REY. J. STUART DICKSON. 





I wonder if every thoughtfully praying Christian has 
not been distressed by doubts as to the need of prayer, 
in view of God’s sure bringing to pass what is, and always 
has been, his will. Which one of us has not said at some 
time, to himself or to others, “ If God’s will has deter- 
mined the whole course of my life, and if all things hap- 
pen as he has planned them, what can be the real relation 
between my asking and my receiving? What causal 
relation can possibly exist between my praying and my 
getting what he has already determined to give me?” 

The aim of this paper.is not to aftempt an answer as 
to what is certainly the Divine side, Our logic is poor 
equipment when, even most lovingly, we, would learn of 
the Almighty. The purpose is rather to show how truly 
our dealings with our children, which originate in our 
wills, and can only be carried out by our wills, may yet 
be conditioned in the same fashion; to show that things 
which we long to give them can sometimes only come 
to them because of their asking. 

An illustration will occur in many a father’s experi- 
ence, as it doesin mine, I want my little son to go to 
college after a while; to start his work-life with a liberal 
education. But I do not believe that it will be wise to 
force him to it; to make him feel that he is doing only 
what I want, and because I want it. I mean to take a 
very different way. All through his childhood I shall 
talk with him, and try to live before him, in such a way 
that he shall desire knowledge. I shall put stimulating 
books in his hands,—the lives and works of men whiese 
knowledge has been power to them and blessing to others, 
I shall keep him, so far as may be, in the company of 
educated people; try in every possible way to awaken 
right desires in him. And I shall be saying this in my 
own heart, “If, when the time comes, my boy wants 
education, and shows his desire for it, he shall certainly 
have it.” 

Now, suppose that the time has come, and that the 
process has succeeded: that right desires and tastes have 
been awakened in the boy, and that he wants and asks 

to go to college. He goes; and why? 





that is true ak. But in another very real sense gs 
goes because he asks to. My will has been carried out 
in his asking, and in his having what heasks, — 

And does not our Father deal just so with his chil- 
dren? His will is our sanctification; and by his Spirit 
he deals with us and leads us, so that we shall want 
what he wants for us,—so that we shall sincerely ask for 
the thing that, by his grace, he has trained us to desire. 
And he gives us what we ask, and in the truest sense 
gives because we ask,—gives what could not come to us 
without our asking. 

And the two assertions of his truth are fulfilled: “‘ He 
doeth his will,” and “All things, whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 


Philadelphia. 
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LIFE’S VOYAGE. 
BY OZORA 8S. DAVIS. 
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Like.one who sails across an unknown main 
Toward uuknown lands, with only Faith to make 
The voyage-plan, and only Hope to break 
The long, deep gloom, and soothe the heart’s dull pain; 
Who sees the starsbeyond the midnight rain, 
Beats back each rising fear that fain would shake 
His lofty will, and, when his friends forsake, 
Proves master, making port with conqueror’s strain : 
Thus over Life’s broad ocean I must fare; : 
The rain must beat my brow ; the fear, my heart ; 
My soul must know night’s flash and misty breath. 
But Faith shall win her battle with Despair, 
And Hope prove mail against Fear’s shafted dart, 
And Heaven be entered through the harbor Death. 
Hartford, Conn. 





SUCCESS THROUGH A CAB WINDOW. 
BY WILLIAM HARKER,—SWITCHMAN. 


Much sincere Christian work and praiseworthy effort 
falls short of its object, because of a want of genuine 
sympathy on the part of the seeker towards the sought. 
It is a most valuable and helpful trait in a Christian 
worker or teacher, to be able to think, act, and live, as 
being in the place of others, and to see things from where 
they stand. Perhaps just here is the secret of the failure 
of many teachers; they so seldom move (sympathetically,) 
in the same sphere with those they teach, and hence their 
inability to adapt truth to their scholars’ perception. 

Many workers, both secular and Christian, work along 
the line of the old maxim that ‘‘ practice makes per- 
fect;’”’ but while there may be callings in which this 
rule would apply, there certainly are many in which a 
mere repetition of action can never produce any great 
degree of success. Among the latter are those callings 
where the worker is closely’and continuously associated 
with other persons; in these surely there must be other 
elements besides simple practice, if proficiency would 
be attained. The following experience may illustrate 
the point, and help some earnest but unsuccessful work- 
ers to succeed where they now fail, whether in the Sun- 
day-school or not. 

I had been a railroad switchman for four years, and 
during that time had made an honest effort to acquire 
proficiency at my work. I sought to excel, and to do my 
work as in God’ssight. I wished to succeed, not for the 
sake'of success, but because I believed that a Christian 
workman ought to be the best kind of a workman. 
Notwithstanding all this, I made very poor ptogress; 
mistakes were frequent, while misunderstandings and 
unhappy relations with regard to our work often existed 
between the trainmen and myself; poor judgment was 
often displayed in the moving and handling of trains, 
which resulted in a serious loss of time, and this often when 
every second was most precious, This state of things 
was a constant source of regret to me. I could not un- 
derstand why I failed when I was so anxious to succeed. 
Sometimes I could not sleep, being in fear lest the mor- 
row should be no betterthan yesterday, Perplexed, and 
longing for liberty, I found help to be near at hand. 

One evening, I was some forty miles down the line, 
and was returning by the midnight express. While 
passing the engine I spoke to the driver, and was invited 
to take # seat in the cab. I did so, and we were soon 
under way. We had no’stops to make until the forty 
miles were covered. We were behind time, and that 
meant that our iron horse must strain every muscle in 
order, if possible, to arrive on time. As I took my seat 
and looked out into the darkness, I became aware that 

I was looking at things from a new stand; I saw “a 
new heaven and a new earth.” I had been accustomed 
to look at the trains from the switch. I was now where 








latter says, “I will both lay me down in peace and 





Because of my desire and training, you will say ; and 


I could see the switches from the train, instead of being 


























































where I would simply swing my lamp and expect an 
immediate stop. I was in the place of him who had to 

control a heavy and swiftly moving train. The differ- 

ence was indeed great; verily I had changed places. 

But we dashed on into the darkness, now swinging round 

a curve that forced one against the side of the cab, now 

diving into a cut, or shooting under a bridge; anon we 
passed other trains in a twinkling; signal lights were 
scarcely seen in the distance until they were passed. | 

As we proceeded, I found my sympathy going out 
towards the two men with whom I rode. The fireman’s 
shovel went back and forth from tender to firehole almost 
constantly, while the eye of the old driver scanned the 
rails ahead, from which they were only taken to give a 
hurried glance at his steam-gauge and water-glass. Was 
the track clear? Were the switches set for the main 
line? Would we receive an “all right,” or a “stop” 
signal, as we approathed some way station? These 
were the questions that hurried through my mind as we 
hastened along. 

In about forty-five minutes after leaving, we ‘arrived 
at our journey’s end in safety; and at once the secret of 
my poor record as a switchman was disclosed. I had 
always acted from the standpoint of the switch only, 
and never from that of the cab; but henceforth I wa» to 
look and act as seeing through that cab window, as well 
as from my switch. 

That ride has brought me splendid returns, and most 
gratifying success, Christian worker and teacher, try to 
see things as much as. possible from the standpoint of 
others, and put yourself in their place. Our Master 
“ pleased not himself.” 

Allandale, Ont. 





A METHOD OF LESSON PREPARATION. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. . 


Adult Sunday-school scholars, as a general thing, 
study little. Whose fault is this? In part, theirs; in 
part, their teachers. 

Teachers often—very often—do not descend to that 
condition of preparation of the lesson that the scholars 
are really in. The scholars have, perhaps, five minutes 
a day to read the Bible text of the lesson, with odd mo- 
ments added in which to meditate upon their five min-« 
utes’ reading. This preparation—excellent too—fits the 
scholars for questioning upon the plain text, and for 
comparison of individual meditations thereon. The 
exceptional teacher is the one who leads them in these 
green pastures, and refreshes their souls. 

The voluminous teacher, who has read a lot of man’s 
wisdom, perhaps jumps the text ata bound. He says; 
(how familiar the words he uses!) ‘‘ We need not take 
up the narrative, because fou all know it.” Yes, and it 
is all they know. What he does take is perhaps his 
memory of some book he has read, and they haven’t. 
Bethinking himself of a sentence from that book, he 
puts half of the sentence in the form of a question, as if 
the ignorant reader could repeat the other half of the 
sentence as the answer. The not unexpected failure to 
answer gives opportunity to the teacher to finish his quo- 
tation from the book he had read. The baffled scholar 
may, or may not, wonder how the teacher’s head can 
carry so much. 

I suggest that the teacher, just for once, should learn 
his lesson as he knows most of his adult pupils (asso- 
ciates) have to, and in so doing limit himself, by the 
watch, to five minutes’ reading, a day, of the Bible text, 
context, and a few (only) choice references, with a mo- 
ment at the map or dictionary. Other preparation to be 
momentary meditation while walking to the railroad 
station, and at other odd times. A teacher thus pre- 
pared will talk in accordance with His preparation, and 
will be more likely to do what he ought to do,—stick to 
the text. 

Sunday-school people are often deterred from even 
spending five minutes’ study per day on the lesson, 
because their unenlightened conscience, or somebody 
else’s conscience, tells them that such and such a hero 
studies one hour a day, and why not they? 

Now, in the line of sticking to the Bible text, I make 
a suggestion. Commencing with April, we have seven 
beautiful psalms in seven consecutive Sundays. Learn 
them by heart. Suggest the matter in a suitable way to 
the school, on the last Sunday in March. On each Sun- 
day, let the psalm for the day be recited in concert by 
those who have memorized it; and use all good methods 
to get the thing done. Let the teachers and scholars 
then, in view of the fact that the psalm is learned, con- 
duct the lesson with their eyes on each other, and not on 
‘the printed psalm (using Bibles for references); and let 





there be a conversation closely kept to the memorized 
text. 
Such a seven weeks’ experience may throw light on 
the problems, How shall the scholar prepare his lesson? 
and, How shall the teacher wisely avail himself of the par- 
ticular preparation that the scholar has in fact made, so 
as to give the scholar a fair opportunity to act a part in 
class recitation ? 


Winchester, Mass. . 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


A PAIR OF PAPER SHOES. 


BY GRACE STUART REID. 


Thad had always wanted to do something great,— 
something that would make people admire and love him, 
But what could he do? He was little, he was dull, he 
was poor, 

He was so little that when he went on grocers’ and 
butchers’ errands, he was only paid three cents for each 
basket he carried, though his loads were as heavy as the 
bigger boys’ who earned five cents. He was so dull that 
he never could count beyond twenty-nine; for he always 
forgot thirty, and said twenty-ten. He was so poor that 
he never slept in a bed, he did not believe any one had 
three meals a day, and he could not tell what a suit of 
clothes meant. Still he never gave up the hope of being 
some day somebody worth knowing. 

One cold winter night he was allowed to sleep in an 
empty van, and he thought the padded sides and the old 
cloths that were used in moving furniture made a bed- 
room and a bed fit for the President. But when he was 
turned out in the early morning, he was colder than 
ever, and his bare feet ached as they had never done 
before. He tried to warm them at a chestnut-seller’s 
little stove, and then with the steam heat that came up 
through gratings in the sidewalks, but he was chased 
away. 

At last, tired and hungry, he slipped into the area of 
a building where a raised window let out now and then 
a puff of warmth from a furnace. Pleasant sounds 
reached him too. On the floor above, hundreds of chil- 
dren were singing with all their might and main. Thad 
pressed his ear Close to the window-grating. 

When the music ceased, a man’s voice called out : 

“ Now we will have the motto for the week.” 

One after another the children’s voices answered, some 
big and some little, some rightly and some wrongly. By 
the time they had done, Thad had learned the words 
pretty well: “ Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” 

Then he heard the man’s voice again as he explained 
the motto, and begged his little hearers, in the most 
earnest way, never to forget it. He said it over very 
plainly again and again in his speech, and it was deeply 
impressed on Thad’s mind. As the latter heard an army 
of little feet trooping dewn the steps near him, he ran 
away. 

He ran so fast, he fell over an old shoe. He picked 
himself up, and then the shoe, and searched the streets 
till he found another. They were old, it is true, and full 
of holes, but still shoes,—a man’s and a woman’s, He 
stuffed the toes with hay from a stable-door, and walked 
about in his treasures with great pride. He felt as if he 
were really going to besomebody. He went back toward 
the mission where he had heard the singing, and thought 
of going inside. 

“Taddy, Taddy !” some one called after him. 
me your shoes. I’m ’most froze.’’ 

“These ain’t your fit, Tom,” Thad replied, kneeling 
down on a doorstep so that his feet were hidden behind 
him. ; 

“T don’t care,” Tom anewered, “I think you mightn’t 
be so mean. I can’t walk all that long way in the snow 
without shoes. And father leans so heavy.” 

* Where are you going?” Thad asked. 

" “Mother sent me to bring father home from the 
saloon,” Tom said. 

If Thad was red with cold, Tom was blue. If Thad 
was small, Tom was smaller. It seemed as if a host of 
children’s voices were saying in Thad’s ear: 

“Do unto others as yo& would they should do unto 
you.” 

It seemed as if a man’s voice was calling loudly over 
and over, “‘ Do, do, do!” 

Tom hunched up his shoulders and held his ragged 
sleeves down as far as he could over his fingers, while 


** Lend 





he sniffled and cried a little. 







“ All right!” Thad said suddenly, taking Tom by the 


‘| shoulders and forcing him down on the doorstep, wheré 


he.was soon decked with the shoes. 

“T tell you what,” Tom said, “when I get father 

home, Taddy, I’ll wear his shoes back here, and bring 

these to you again.” 

“No, you won’t, Keep ’em,” Thad answered. “I’m 

all right. I never want to see ’em again,” 

He went off whistling gaily, but he felt sad about never 
being anybody but a street-boy. He pulled a couple of 
newspapers from an ash-barrel, and a paper box came 
with them. A bright ideastruck him. He searched the. 
barrel, and found another box just like the first, and some 
twine. 

He went back to the shelter of the m mission door-step, 
and, taking out of his bosom the precious, broken-bladed 
jackknife he always carried there, he cut away part of 
one side of each box. They were long and narrow, and 
opened at one end. 


feet in the papers, and then in the boxes, Over the door 
by which he sat were the words “Shoe Clyb,” but he 
did not know it; he could not read. He shuffled along 
the street, well ‘pleased with the comfort of his paper 
shoes, 

A man, passing, turned and laughed, then stopped and 
spoke to Thad. The stranger handed him a twenty-five- 
cent piece, and told him if he would change it in the 
bakery near by, he might spend five cents. Thad forgot 
his shoes; his eyes shone; he ran swiftly on the errand, 
In a few moments he returned with two ten-cent pieces 
and his best thanks for the paper of hot buns he had 
bought. 

The next morning he met the stranger again, changed 
another piece of money for him, and bought with delight 
something else to eat. He hovered round that place, 
and the same thing happened for the third time. But 
just as he was leaving the shop, at a signal from the 
baker, a policeman caught him by the shoulder and 
raised his club. 

“No pranks now!” the officer cried. “ Three times is 
three times once too often to pass bad money!” 

The boy pleaded with sobs that the money had been 
given to him, but the baker and the policeman said they 
must take him to the station. 
against a near-sighted old gentleman. He greeted weep- 
ing Thad with a cheery smile. 

“Ah! here you are at last, Paper-shoes!” he cried, 
“T’ve been on the lookout for you.” 

Thad knew that voice at once. It was the one that 
had explained the motto. The owner of it, the superin- 
tendent of the mission, had witnessed, from a window of 
the building, Thad’s gift of the shoes to Tom and the 
making of the paper ones. He was touched; he had 
gone to get the boy a pair of stout leather ones from the 
club boxes, and Thad had left the door-step when he 
returned, 

While he ‘talked with the officer, and looked at the 
three pieces of bad money, the policeman suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Mind him,—will you?” leosed his hold of 
Thad, and dashed after a well-known culprit he had 
spied, 

It was the stranger who had given Thad the money, 
In his pocket were other like pieces. Thad was freed. 
His paper shoes, or rather his self-denial for Tom’s sake, 
had found him a friend and a home at the mission. 

There is a visitor who comes often to that mission,— 
Mr. Thaddeus Strong. He has learned to count far 
beyond thirty; for thirty thousand dollars would not tell 
all his fortune. He visits other missions too, and his 
first question is always: 

“Have you a shoe club? Any one can belong, you 
know, who gives a pair of shoes or theirprice. I should 
like, if you please, to tell the children a story of a paper 
pair, and a good motto for a elub.” 

At the end of his visit he will say: 
on the list of members of your club.” 

On that list, old or new, whichever it may happen to 
be, he writes down a good sum of money, then hurries 
away, that he may not be thanked. 

A good many children call him “the paper-shoes 
man.” He once asked a little mission girl that he knew, 
and who was in an audience he was addressing, if she 
remembered what the little folks called him. He thought 
her answer was the sweetest praise that could reach 
his ear. 

She put her little head on one side, and said, “If you 
please, sir, you are the do-good-unto-others man.” 

How the people clapped! And what happy tears 
came into his eyes! 


* Allow me.to be 





New York City. 


When he was through with his knife, he tied up his . 


On the way they ran’ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. © . 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3.~The Way of the Right 
2. April 10.—The King in Zion 
3. April 17.—God’s Works and Word 

(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20.) 
4. April ’.—The Lord my Shepherd 


Psa. 1:14 
Psa. 2: 1-12 
Psa. 19: 1-14 











Psa. 23:14 











6, May 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent Psa, 61 : 1-13 
6, May 8.+ Delight in God’s House. Psa, 84: 1-12 
7. May 16.—A Song of Praise................-cccccieceecereenrsenneeeerennnsaee Psa. 1038 : 1-22 
8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 

Lesson) Dan, 1 : $21 





-Dan. 2 : 36-49 
-Dan. 3 : 13-25 


9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream.. 
10, June 5.—The Fiery Furnace........... 







IL, Fume 12.—The Den gf LIOWS...........-0eccveccsseneenssenvesenves spoisdiaaal Dan. 6 : 16-28 
12, June 19.—Review. é 
18. Jane 26.~Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)...........0.000. Psa. 72 : 1-19 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, APRIL 10, 1892. 
Titte: THE KING IN ZION. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Psa. 2: 1-12. Memory verses: 10-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Why do the heathen rage,and| 1 Why do the nations ' rage, 
the people imagine a vain thing? And the peoples *imagine a 





2The kings of the earth set vain thing? 
themselves, and the rulers take | 2 The kings of the earth set 
counsel together, against the themselves, 
Lorp, and against his Anointed, And the rulers take counsel 
, together, 
Let us break their bands asun- Against the Lorp, and against 
der, and cast away their cords his anointed, saying, 
from us. 8 Let us break their bands asun- 
4 He that sitteth in the heavens der, 
thall laugh : the Lord shall have And cast away their cords 
them in derision. from us. 
5 Then shall he speak unto) 4 He that sitteth in the heavens 
them in his wrath, and vex them shall laugh : 
in his sore displeasure. The Lord shall have them in 
6 Yet have I set my King upon derision. 
my holy hill of Zi’on. 5 Then shall he speak unto them 
7 I will declare the decree: the in his wrath, 
Lorp hathsaid unto me,Thouart; And %yex them in his sore 
my Son; this day have I begotten | displeasure : 


6 Yet I have set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 
7 I will tell of the decree : 


8 Ask of me, and I shall give | 
thee the heathen for thine inher- 


| 
itance, and the uttermost parts of | 


the earth for thy possession. yr tony unto me, Thos 
9 Thou shalt break them witha This day have I begotten thee. 
rodof irom; thou shalt dash them) ¢ 4+ of me, and I will give thee 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel. the nations for thine inher- 
» 10 Be wise now therefore, O ye itance, 
yang instructed, ye Judges of And the uttermost parts of the 
‘I Berve the Loap with fear, | » een tan with © 
and rejoice with trembling. — sodefiron; | 
. 12 Kissthe Son, lesthe beangry,| 74,54 shalt dash them in pieces 
and ye perish from the way, when like « potter’s vessel. 
his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed are all they that put their | 19 Now therefore be wise, O ye 
trust in him. kings : 
Be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth. 
11 Serve the Lorp with fear, 
And rejoice with trembling. 
12 * Kiss the son, let he be angry, 
and ye perish in the way, 
For his wrath * will soon be 
kindled. 
* Blessed are all they that’ put 
—_ their trust in him. 





10r, tumultuousi, assemble £Or, meditate *%Or, trouble *Bome ancient 


versions render, hold of (or, ive) retraction others, Worship in 
P  aamee URE moviders would substivate fm “meditate” for “ imagine” 
nds"’ for ——, in verse 3;." take 


1 verse 1, omiting marg. 
efuge” for" 


” for “the Lormp” 
hout; abd canis mange. 400 nd 7. : 





LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
Deut. 26 : 11. 


Lesson Toric: Blessedness of the Submissive. 


1. Humanity in Rebellion, vs. 1-3. 

2. Jehovah in Repose, vs. 4-6. 

3. Messiah In Authority, vs. 7-9. 

4. The Submissive fn Blessedness, vs. 10-12. 


Goupen Text: Blessed dre all they that put their trust in 
him.—Paa. 2 : 12. 


Darry Home Reaprnes: 

M.—Psa. 2: 1-12. Blessedness of the submissive. 
T.—2 Kings 5: 1-14. Naaman blessed in submission. 
W.—Jonah $:1-10. Nineveh blessed in submission. 
T.—John 9 : 1-25, Sight gained by submission. 
F.—Acts 9: 1-20. Saul blessed in submission. 

$,—1 Pet. 5:1-11. Submission the way to exaltation. 
$.—Luke 22 : 39-54. The model of submission. 





Lesson OUTLINE: 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, HUMANITY IN REBELLION. 
4. The Raging Nations : 
Why do the nations rage, and the peoples? (1.) 


i nations ree, the kingdoms were menet (Psa. 46 : 6). 
I know . . . thy raging against me (Isa. 37 : 


i. The Plotting Rulers : 

The rulers take counsel together, eisai heed 
The Phariges = with the Wetodlans took 712). 

The Pi Herodians took counsel against him 


agin hy oly Gere nt eae . both Herod and Pontius Pilate. . 


it. The Coveted rae 
a” us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 
Thete.. . have broken the,yoke, and burst the art (Jer. 5 : 5). 


We wiil not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 
Without God in the world (Eph. 2 : 12). 


Il, JEHOVAH IN REPOSE. 
1. Sitting in the Heavens : 

He that sitteth in the heavens (4). 

The Lord, his throne is in heaven (Psa. 11 : 4). 
Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is m throne (I 
There was a throne set in heaven, and one sitt 
(Rev. 4:2) 

il. Scorning the Rebellious : 

The Lord shall have them in derision (4). 
Boosnas of thy raging... will I put my hook in thy nose (2 Kings 
God had brought their counsel to rant oe 4:15). 

The Lord shall laugh at him (Psa, 37 : 

Ul. Announcing his Plans : 

Then shall he speak: ... Yet I have set my “ed (5, 6). 


Behold, a king shall reien in righscousncs (Iga. 32 
Fear not, daughter of Zion ; behold, thy King addy 
a F ps reign, till he hath ‘put all his enemies under h 


) 
MESSIAH IN AUTHORITY. 


1). 
“z ee the throne 


og ot 12: 15). 
eet (1 Cor. 


III, 
1. As Son: 


The Lord said wnto me, Thou art my son (7). 
Re seiet up cerns; as also it is written,... Thou art my Son (Acts 


Uatc bes ich of the angels said a » +» Thou art my Son? (ed. ys 5. fs) 
Christ also roma yy ‘ himself,. .. but he that spake, ... 
my Son (Heb. 5: 


il. As Mediator : 
Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations (8). 
Unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be + ca 49 : 10). 


Who also maketh intercession for us (Rom 
be : tor also between God an ~ Ay . .. Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 


lil. As Sovereign : 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron (9). 


He ts the ruler over the nations (Psa. 22 : 28). 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea (Psa. 72 : 8). 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion (Dan. 7 : 14). 


IV. THE SUBMISSIVE IN BLESSEDNESS. 


|. Submission Urged; 
Serve the Lord with fear, and ne with trembling (11). 


Kiss the son, lest he be angry 12). 
Be still, and know that I am Pea, 46 : 10). 
Be subject therefore unto God (Jas. 4 : 7). 


il. Submission Honored : r 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in a (12). 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in him (Psa. 34: 
Trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass (Pan. 27 25). 
Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he (Prov. 16 : 20) 


Verse 1.—'' Why do the nations rage?’ (1) A fact observed; (2) A 
reason sought. 

Verse 2.—'‘The rulers take counsel together, against the Lo: 
(1) The rulers of earth ; (2) The Lord of heaven; (3) The plots of 
men; (4). The serenity of 

Verse 8.—“ Let us break their bands asunder.” (1) Jehovah's 
restraints ; (2) Man's restiveness; (3) Presumption's proposal, 

Verse 4. —" The rd shall pare, them in derision.” (1) A rebel- 
liges array; (2) Ar unterrified Lord; (8) A supreme contempt. 

Verse 6.—‘' Yet have I set m Ting A em my ney hill of Zion.” 
OL Renhly poe Plotting i | (2) Heaven's King acting 

erse 7.— id unto me, Thou art 4 gon.” (1) Jeho- 
(2) Messiah’s exaltation. 

Verse 8.—“‘ Ask of me, and I will give thee the aetna. Ye 
Jehovah's limitless ion; (2) Jehovah's royal proffer. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ Thou shalt break them with a rod o 
minty ruler; (2) The resistiess rod: 

(1) The object of true ser- 


11.—'*Serve the Lord with fear.” 
vice; (2) The spirit of true service. 

Verse 12.—* Blessed are all they that put their trustin bim.’’ True 
blenednens ; (1) Its basis: (2) Its characteristics ; (3) Its possessors. 


vah’s decree: 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE KING IN ZION, 


Foretold (Num. 24:17; Psa,.2:6; 45:1,2; Isa.9:7; Jer, 28:5; 
Micah 5 ; 2). 

Acknowledged (Matt.2:1,2; Luke 19:37,38; John 1:49; 
17: 7). 

Described (Matt, 21: 5; 22: 11-18: Heb, 1:8,9; Rev. 5 ; 9-13). 

Supreme (Psa. 2:8,9; 72:8; Mark 12:36; 1 Cor. 15 : 26-28; Phil. 
2:11; Rev. 17 : 14). 

Eternal (Dan. 2: 44; 7:13, 14; Luke 1: 83; Rey. 11 : 15). 


Acts 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Occaston.—Accepting David as the author of the psalm, 
the most probable occasion is in connection with the events 
mentioned in 2 Samuel 10, when there was a confederacy of 
neighboring kings against David. With this agrees the fact 
that, just before, a promise had been made to Davitl respect- 
ing his son on the throne (2 Sam.7: 14). But some such 
national event is only the occasion of the psalm. The in- 
spired singer rises to higher Messianic utterances. Even the 
fulfilment spoken of in Acts 4: 25-27 is not the final one. 
Various other periods and occasions have been assigned to 
the psalm, but the usual view still remains the most prob- 
able one. 

AvutTHoR.—That David was the author, thongh he is not 
named as such, may be claimed: from the early place in the 
first collection, from the resemblance to Psalm 110, from the 
style and thought, from the resemblance of verse 7 to 2 Samuel 
7: 14, from the express language of Acts 4:25. For no 
other author can so many reasons be urged. 

Date.—The occasion named above would call for a date 
shortly afier B.C. 1045, according to the ‘usual chronology. 


the psalmist sees nations rebelling coclas Toso and his 
anointed king; verses 4-6 describe Jehovah as above all 
him | these, about to punish them, and establishing his king in 
Zion ; verses 7-9 represent the Messiah as speaking, telling 
of the decree of Jehovah, as tq the relation of the Messiah 
to himself, the promise to extend his dominions, his triumph 
over hisenemies, The concluding stanza (vs. 10-12) is a warn-. 
ing, counseling submission to this conquering king. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This psalm is without a title, but it is found in what there 
is reason to believe is the oldest part of the Psalter, nearly 
everly psalm in the first book (Psa, 1-41) being in its title 
aseribed to David. According to Acts 4: 25, this psalm also 
was composed by him. And with this the contents of it 
agree petfectly. The imagery is taken from the wars of 
David’s reign, thongh these are not ite immediate subject, 
Its theme is suggested by the promise made through Nathan 
to David (2 Sam. 7), of perpetual royalty in the line of his 
descendants, The kingdom which God thus established upon 
Zion should be preserved by him against every assault, 
should be extended over all nations, and rule to the ends of 
the earth. It is plain, from the limitless extent here ac- 
corded to it, that no ordinary king of Israel is described in 
this psalm. No one of them aimed at or dreamed of univer- 
sal empire. No other can be intended than that greatest of 
David’s descendants, the expected Messiah, by whom the 
kingdom of God on earth would be brought to its consum- 
mation. 

Verse 1.—Why do the nations rage: The nations are 
represented as in wild commotion and furious excitement. 
The nations, as appears from the next verse, are in revolt 
against the authority of God. Some have sought to dis- 
cover in Israelitish history some instance in which nations 
previously subject to the monarch ruling in Jerusalem sought 
to throw off his yoke, but without success. The psalm may 
have been suggested by some such revolt, but it is in no 
proper sense descriptive of it, Its terms take a much wider 
range, and the events of Israelitish history merely serve as 
types of the revolt of the nations against their heavenly 
King.—And the peoples meditate a vain thing ? They are plot- 
ting something which they cannot carry into effect. 

~ Verse 2.—The kings of the earth set themselves: This is not 

merely a popular uprising, but one of nations, in their orga- 
nized capacity. They are led on by their kings, who have 
taken the attitude of open hostility.—And the rulers take 
counsel together: The word translated “rulers” properly 
means those of weight and influence. They have held con- 
sultations, and formed their plans for one combined effort to 
throw off their allegiance.—Against Jehovah, and against his 
anointed : The object of all this commotion and hostility is 
here for the first time brought into view. It is against Jehovah 
that their arms are turned, to free themselves from his con- 
trol. They are no Jonger willing to submit to his authority, 
or to that of his anointed, hid earthly vicegerent, who is 
ruling in his name and by his appointment. Saul was 
anointed by Samuel to be king (1 Sam. 10: 1); so was David 
(1 Sam. 16 : 18); and Zadok the priest anointed Solomon 
(1 Kings 1: 39). This anointing with holy oil was significant 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, with his gifis and 
graces, to qualify them for the high office which they were to 
assume. The king of Israel was accordingly called the 
Lord’s anointed (1 Sam. 12 : 3-5; 24: 6-10). Here it is the 
king of Israel, by way of eminence, that is referred to, who 
ir, from this passage and from Daniel 9 : 25, where the same 
term is applied to him, called the Messiah, or its Greek 
equivalent, “the Christ” (John 1: 41), This combination of 
kings and rulers and nations and peoples against the Messiah 
found verification (Acts 4: 25-27) when Hefod and Pontius 
Pilate, the Romans and the Jews, conspired to put Jesus to 
death, in the vain attempt to put an end to his growing 
power. It is verified afresh in every act of hostility against 
his church and kingdom, and in-every refusal to yield to his 
rightful control. 

Verse 3.—Saying, Let us break their bands asunder: The 
rebellious nations and rulers speak of themselves as though 
they were captives and in chains, and propose to burst these 
fetters by which they are confined. His service is regarded 
by them as a bondage and constraint, from which they wish 
to escape, instead of the only true freedom which in fact it is. 
—And cast away their cords from us: Their words imply that 
they think it an easy thing to break the bonds which bind 
them to God’s service, and throw them contemptuously away. 

Verse 4—He that sittgth in the heavens shall laugh: He is 
enthroned on high, out of reach of their impotent endeavors. 
Their angry assaults cannot touch the foundations of his 
throne.— The Lord shall have them in derision.—The Supreme 
Ruler treats their rage and fury with scorn and contempt. 
Their mad attempt is utterly futile and grossly absurd. 

Verse 5.—Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath: He 
suffers them to go on unchecked for a reason, while he looks 
serenely on. But they provoke his anger by the criminality 








Wild waves of the sea, foaming out their Ak. ‘nama (Jude 18). 


Outtins.—The psalm consists of four stanzas: verses 1-3, 


of their rebellion, He will, therefore, at the proper time, 
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lay aside his seeming indifference, and speak to them in. 
thunder tones, striking dismay to their hearts.—And ver them 
in his sore displeasure: For “vex” the margin has “ trouble.” 
Tt means to terrify or dismay them, to strike them with con- 
sternation and sudden panic. The words which he utters, and 
which throw them into rout and disorder, follow in the next 
verse, 

Verse 6.— Yet have I set my king: Their'efforts to dethrone 
the king who reigns in Zion must forever be unavailing ; for 
it is God himself who has established him there as king, and 
who will maintain his kingdom against every foe and against 
the most formidable attacks. He calls this king his king; 
God has appointed him, God will protect and defend him. 
The kingdom of Christ has been persecuted, and oppressed, 
and maligned; but it has not been and cannot be overthrown, 
for it has a divine and almighty protector.— Upon my holy 
hill of Zion: Zion is called God’s holy hill or mountain be- 
cause it was there he had fixed his earthly abode. It was on 
Zion that David set up the tent or provisional tabernacle for 
the reception of the ark (2Sam.6:17). And Zion, when 
used in a wide sense, was inclusive of Mt. Moriah, upon which 
the temple was subsequently built. David's royal palace 
8 on Zion likewise. The king of Israel was thus estab- 
lished on the same sacred summit on which Jehovah had his 
dwelling, This was the seat of Jehovah’s empire and the 
residence of the monarch whom he had appointed to rule in 
his name. The kingdoni of David has now passed into the 
hands of his great descendant (Luke 1 : 32). 

Verse 7.—I will tell of the decree: Messiah now.speaks, and 
announces that divine decree by which he was constituted 
king in Zion.—Jehovah said unto me, Thou art my son: These 
words are taken from the language of the promise to David 
in establishing his royal house (2 Sam. 7:14). It is referred 
to again in similar terms (Psa. 89:27), They indicate a 
special relation of affection and gracious care, in which the 
Lord stood to the divinely appointed kings of Israel. But in 
the case of the Messiah these words have a profounder mean- 
ing. He is the Son of God, in a very special sense, by a com- 
munity of nature, and a filial relation which has snubsisted 
from all eternity; whence a meaning is developed from these 
words in Hebrews 1 : 5 which exalts him above the angels.— 
This day have I begotten thee: In the intention of the Psalmist 
these words were spoken at the coronation of this king in 
Zion; at the time when God declared him king, he thereby 
made him his son, It may be applied to the human birth of 
Jesus, when he was, born king of the Jews, as it is in Luke 
1 : 35, and by the Apostle Paul in Acts 13: 33; or it may be 
applied, as it is by the same apostle (Rom: 1 : 4), to his resur- 
rection from the dead, when he was “declared to be the Son 
of God with power.” 

Verse 8.—Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations for thine 
inheritance: The dominion over the whole world is his by 
right; and though the nations are in revolt, the word of God 
is pledged that they shall be reduced to subjection to him. 
—And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
In the efforts which are made for thg advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, the endeavor is‘not to extend it over alien 
territory, but to reclaim to him what is properly his own, but 
has fallen away from its allegiance. And their success rests 
not in the ability of those who are engaged in the work, nor 
merely in the native power of the truth over human hearts, 
but in the omnipotence of God and his unfailing word of 
promise. 

Verse 9.—Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron: Jesus is 
a judge as well as a Saviour. He will subdue all opposition, 
either by breaking the flinty hearts of men and bringing 
them in penitence to himself, or by inflicting an awful over- 
throw upon the obdurate and finally impenitent. His scepter 
is one of iron, the strongest of the metals, signifying that it 
is resistless.— Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’ s vessel : 
The ease with which the Lord Jesus can overmaster all foes, 
however formidable they may appear to human view, is 
represented by the facility with which a piece of fragile pot- 
tery is broken by a bar of iron. It is omnipotence arrayed 
against human weakness, 

Verse 10.—The psalmist therefore admonishes all kings to 
act the part of wisdom in making a time!y submission to thé 
Lord of all. 

Verse 11.—Serve Jehovah with fear, and rejoice with trembling : 
They are advised to pay their homage to him with reveren- 
tial awe, to receive him as their sovereign with joyful acclaim, 
and at the same time with a due sense of his most exalted 
majesty, which should awaken pious fear. 

Verse 12.—Kiss the son: There is some difficulty in the 
form of the original expression. here used, which has led to 
some diversity of interpretation, as is shown in the margin. 
But the decided probability is in favor of the rendering given 
in the text. The kiss referred to is the kiss of homage by 
the subject to the sovereign (1 Sam. 10 : 1), or the worshiper 
to the deity that he adores (Job 31 : 26, 27; Hos. 13 : 2).— 
Lest he be angry: Lest you provoke his displeasure by your 
contumacy and rebellion.—And ye perish in the way: If you 
incur his wrath, it will prove your certain destraction.—-Fur 
his wrath will soon be kindled: He is indeed long-suffering, 
and has borne with you already with amazing patience. But 


he will not tolerate your rebellion always; and the period of 
his forbearance may soon be over. Now is the accepted time. 
— Blessed are all they that put their trust in him: There is here 
set before you the way of life and the way of death; there- 
fore choose life, and be blessed forever. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. _ 


The Second Psalm, like the first, has no superscriptiqn 
assigning it, even conjecturally, to any particular author ; and 
the critics have hence had an opportunity of proposing the 
most varied theories as to its date and its composer. Some 
have fancied it a psalm of David ; others have assigned it to 
Solomon, Nathan the prophet, Isaiah, Hezekiah, or the Mac- 
cabean king Alexander Janniios, who died only about eighty 
years before the birth of Christ ; so that there is a difference 
of wellnigh a thousand years between the earliest and the 
latest period credited with its production. 

One might fancy, however, that it comes to us from Solo- 
moun’s time, if any weight can be put on its applicability to 
that day ; though there may have been other times, which, 
did we know more, it would suit as closely. In the opening 
of Solomon’s reign, however, we may imagine a movement, 
on the part of the subject kings of his empire, to break off the 
yoke David had imposed on them, and can readily think of 
it as at once crushed by the energy and skill of the young 
king. Certainly we know of no projected rising of the nations 
against David; and, moreover, he was anointed at Bethle- 
hem, not in Zion, where Solomon apparently was consecrated 
as David’s successor. The style of the Hebrew has been 
thought to mark the Solomonic age, and thus, on different 
grounds, this time, as justly as any other, may be fancied the 
right one. ‘ 

By the “nations” in the first verse, called goim in the 
Hebrew text, were meant any except the people of Israel; 
so that the expression is equivalent to “the Gentiles,” or 
outside heathen populations, and to “the peoples” of the 
second clause. Tidal, the confederate of Chedorlaomer, is 
called “the king of the Goim”’ (Gen. 14: 1); and we find 
the same title given in Joshua (Josh. 12: 23) to a petty 
ruler ofa portion of the Holy Land, either Gilgal, or, as 
some think, Galilee, which is called in Isaiah (Isa. 9: 1) also 
Galilee of the Goim, or nations. In the same way, ‘‘ Leum- 
mim,” the word translated “ peoples,” is used in Genesis (Gen. 
25 : 8) for an Arab tribe, descended from Abraham ; and thus 
the limited meaning attached to these’ two words help us to 
measure the force of the expressions, in verse 2, about “the 
kings of the earth.” 

The word “ messiah ” in that verse, translated “ anointed,” 
is used habitually of the Jewish kings, as consecrated to their 
office by anointing, and therefore most sacred. Thus Saul is 
called God’s * messiah” (1 Sam. 12: 3,5; 24: 6,10; 26:9, 
11, 23; 2 Sam. 1: 14, 16); and so is David (2 Sam, 19: 21; 
23 : 1; Psa. 18 : 50); so is the Jewish king, generally, as 
such (Psa, 20:6; 28:8); and it is used also of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, in Isaiah: ‘“‘ Thus saith Jehovah to his messiah, to 
Cyrus” (Isa. 45:1), Priests also received the same name, 
as when we read of the high-priest as “the priest, the mes- 
siah;” that is, anointed (Lev. 4: 3, 5, 16; 6:22). In verse 
6 tHe word translated “set” in the Authorized Version, and 
“anointed” in that which I have given, is thus rendered in 
the margin, its meaning being “to pour,” or “ pour out,” 
whether libations to God (Hos. 9: 4), or molten metal in 
casting an idol or other object (Isa. 40 : 19; 44: 10), or the 
oil of consecration, on a king, or on the “dukes of Gihon,” 
the “princes” of the Palestine nations assailing Israel,” or 
the “princes” of the “king of the north;” that is, of the 
Greco-Syrian dynasty (Josh, 13:21: Psa.83:11; Dan. 11:8). 

In verse 7 the word translated “‘ begotten” means, evidently, 
“created as king”’—appointed, constituted, made to begin, as 
such. It cannot mean that he was born on that day; for it 
speaks of him as installed on it asthe Anointed, reigning far 
and near under Jehovah, who, having consecrated, would 
defend him. The wondrous honor of being named his Son, 
by God, though applied to our Lord in a sense altogether dif- 
ferent from that in which it was ever used of any other, is 
not uncommon in the Old Testament. Thus we read of “the 
sons of God” (Gen. 6: 2,4). In Psalm 82:6 we read, “I 
have said, Ye are gods [O ye kings], and all of you sons of 
the Most High.” In Psalm 89 : 27 it is said of “ David,” 
whom God had “anointed with his holy oil” (v. 20), “I 
will make him my firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth.” I do not quote this with reference to its higher bear- 
ing to a greater than David, but only to show the idea at- 
tached to a Jewish king, as made a “son of God” by the 
lofty consecration of his anointings, which constituted him, 
as we have seen, “God's messiah.” Nathan, sent by God, 
tells David, in 2 Samuel 7 : 14, that God will be a father to 
Solomon, ‘and that Solomon will be his son, which would be 
a striking sidelight on our psalm if we regard it as spoken 
originally by that king, or in his name. The Hebrew nation, 
also, is often honored by the title of God’s son, as in Exodus 





4: 22: “Israel is my son, my firstborn.” “Is Ephraim,” 


asks Jehovah, “my dear son? Is he a pleasant child?” 
literally, “a son of caresses,” 
The fierce language of verse 9, in which the heathen 
nations over which “the Messiah Son” is appointed as king 
will be shattered by him with his iron mace, and dashed in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel, shows the difference between the 
Old Testament and the New. Very different is the language 
of Isaiah, applicable to the true Messiah in the highest sense 
of the word (our Lord and Saviour): “The spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah is upon me, for he has anointed me [literally, 
“made me Messiah”’] to preach good tidings unto the meek: 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound,” reserving his wrath for the tyrants who 
held his people in bonds and oppressed them (Isa. 61 : 1), 
The mace wielded by the Son in our psalm was a war-club, 
in this case of iron, or with an iron head, often spiked; and 
always much heavier than the stalk. With this the warrior, 
in his wild furyof battle, crushed in the skulls of as many 
of his so-called “enemies’’ as he could. Its use is men- 
tioned again in Psalm 110 : 6, in which Jehovah, at the 
right hand of the Jewish king in battle, to secure him vic- 
tory, will, we are told, “smite in pieces the heads [of his— 
the king’s—foes] over a wide country,”—for this is the literal 
rendering. Pottery in the East is not tempered as it is with 
us, and hence breaks so easily that it is very difficult, as I 
have found, to bring home specimens without their going to 
pieces. Near Memphis, and on the slopes of Gezer, among 
other spots too numerous. to recall, the quantity of broken 
pottery strewing the ground is beyond conception till seen; 
and there is a place near the wall of Jerusalem where, one 
may say, there are quarries of fragments of every kind of clay 
vessel. ‘I'o break such things in pieces is equivalent to a 
vivid image of utter destruction. ' 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE REBELS AND THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


None of the many guesses as to a historical occasion for 
this psalm can be accepted as convincing. Nor does any- 
thing depend on its date. Like itscompanion psalm (Psa. 1), 
it is in the nature of a prelude to the Psalter, and takes up 
the second of the two great thoughts of the Old Testament, 
the kingdom of Messiah. It has verbal links of connection 
with Psalm 1, in the “blessed” of its close, in the use of 
“perish” in connection with “way,” in the anticipation of 
an act of Divine judgment destructive to the enemies of 
Jehovah. 

But while the former psalm deals with the contrast of indi- 
vidual lives, this is concerned with national acts, and repre 
sents the same spirit as rebellious against God and his 
Anointed which Psalm 1 branded as antagonistic to God’s 
law. Not only against a law, but against a king, do bad men 
assert themselves. The contrast between the tree and the 
chaft is surpassed in grandeur and terribleness by that be- 
tween the muttering conspirators on earth and the awful 
“laugh” of the seated Jehovah. The psalm falls into four 
parts. 

1. Verses 1-3 give the picture of the conspiracy of rebels, 
The singer does not describe the scene, but bursts into the 
wondering question of what ground there can be for all the 
plotting and opposition. “Rage” means “ crowd together.” 
We see the conspirators huddling close or tumultuously gath- 
ering. They plot or “ meditate,’—the “same word as in 
Psalm 1, but with how different an object! The confedera- 
tion includes the Gentile nations with their rulers. “The 
kings of the earth” are tacitly contrasted with the true King, 
and include all who use authority,—not as viceroys of God, 
but as exercising it by their own power and for their own ends, 

Against whom is the conspiracy directed? God and his 
Anointed. That is one rule, not two. God’s visible rule is 
wielded by the messianic King, so that rebellion against him 
is rebellion against God. Their “bands” and “cords” are 
the same. Somehow or other this psalmist has the image of 
a King so closely associated with Jehovah that his pure 
monotheism does not shrink from naming them both in one 
breath, as in some sense sharers of the same throne, and struck 
at by the same revolt. 

There may, or may not, have been any historical occasion 
for the psalm, though it is difficult to find any incident in the 
history which presents a widespread revolt of subjugated 
Gentile nations ; but surely the language of the psalm is far 
too wide for any facts or hopes that could be connected with 
any historical king of that little monarchy between the sea 
and the desert. The kings of Judah were by their office 
prophetic persons, and their victories and failures alike 
pointed onwards to One who should fulfil the ideal which 
they did not realize, 

Note, then, how that eloquent “ Why?” teaches the un- 
reasonable groundlessness of all opposition to Christ and his _ 
rule, Sin can give no rational account of itself. The rising 
of a human will against the reign, obedience to which is 
blessedness and life, is always absurd. It can neter be justi- 





fied or explained. The niystery of mysteries is that men can 
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rebel against God, and that they do. The conspirators can- 
not tell why they are in arms, nor can any one else. 

Again, all opposition to God’s Anointed is rebellion. The 
bands which these conspirators feel so galling are already 
knit; the cords which they desire to cast from them are on 
their limbs. They do not seek to prevent the imposition of 
a yoke, but to break an existing one. All men are under 
that rule, which is love as well as law, and sin is rebellion. 

The question implies the certain failure of the attempt. It 
is ali “a vain thing.” It is destined to collapse, and is an 
abortion. It is as hopeless as if the stars were to combine to 
abolish gravitation. A man cannot get rid of God’s dominion 
by refusing submission. When we can repeal the laws of our 
physical life by vote, we can plot ourselves out of subjection 
to the rule of God in his Anointed. All the self-will in the 
world does not make a man independent of it. He can either 
lovingly accept it, and then it is life; or he can set himself 
against it, and then it goes over him like an iron wheel, and 
crushes him. 

2. Verses 4-6 tell what Jehovah thinks of the rebels. The 
lower half of the picture is full of eager motion and effort; 
the upper is all Divine calm. The contrast of the seated 
Jehovah and the busy mob below brings out the serene ease 
with which he defeats their plots. “ He is still, and refrains 
himself,” sitting there in his throned tranquillity. Theimage 
is like the thought embodied in the Egyptian statues of gods 
carved out of a mountain, and “molded in colossal calm,” 
with their mighty hands in their laps, and their wide-opened 
eyes looking down on the ways of the little men creeping 
about their feet. 

And what shall we say of that tremendous symbol, the 
laughter of the throned Jehovah? The attribution to him 
of such action—“ anthropopathy,” as it is called, so frank and 
audacious—is its own protection against misunderstanding. 
It sends us at once to translate the expression, and I suppose 
that its translation is the essential ludicrousness of opposition 
to his will. Earth fancies it reasonable and promising; 
heaven sees it to be so hopeless as to be absurd. Set side by 
side with that awful “laugh,” the other word, ‘‘ He beheld 
the city, and wept over it.” These tears tell of what is 
deepest in God. 

“Then shall he speak.” The silence is broken by a thun- 
der-peal. The motionless form stirs, and, as it were, flashes 
into action, One rapid movement is enough. God strikes 
at the right time. There is a point known only to him, when 
he sees that the opposition must be coerced. By long-suffer- 
ing love he tries by a thousand gentle touches to woo to 
obedience; but there must come times when sleeping retribu- 
tion awakes in some world-wide catastrophe or some piercing 
blow to an individual. The moment is rightly calculated. 
God’s patience passes into action just when the transition is 
most needed and effectual. “Then shall he speak.” The 
one Divine weapon opposed to the rebels’ plots is—a word. 
It is enough for God to speak, and the enemy is “ vexed” or 
* troubled.” 

Mark, too, how in verse 6 the Hebrew puts special em- 
phasis on that majestic “I,” and triumphantly opposes that 
“yet” to all the vain schemes of the conspirators. The rock 
fact against which enmity breaks into powerless spray is that 
he has set his king on the throne. A world of rebels may 
put their shoulders to it, and try to overturn it; but that 
strong hand holds it up, and all oppositions of banded or of 
single wills are shattered against one word from his lips. 
His uttered will is omnipotent. Let us then ally ourselves 
with it, and work in the line of God’s purposes, and not 
against them, that we may not see our work crumble into 
ruin when he awakes. 

8. Verses 7-9 are the speech of the King. He bears wit- 
hess to himself, and claims a universal dominion as his by 
Divine decree. “Thou art my son.” There is an obvious 
allusion to Nathan’s words to David, in which, speaking of 
the Jewish monarch as an ideal or collective person, rather 
than of any one king, he says, as from the mouth of God, “I 
will be his father, and he shall be my son.” The psalmist, 
knowing how incompletely any of the actual kings had ful- 
filled these great words, which were the very patent of their 
kinghood, repeats them again, in certain faith that they will 
be accomplished in the Messianic King. He knew not the 
historic personality in whom the word was to be fulfilled, 
bat clearly he has before him a king on earth,—the Heir of 
the promise and a Son of God. 

Mark, too, that the day of his triumphant self-attestation is 
the day of this king’s being “ begotten.” That refers, then, 
not to the beginning of existence, but of royal dignity. 
Therefore the New Testament passages which find that day 
in the day of Christ's resurrection, when he was “declared to 
be the Son of God with power,” rightly grasp the meaning of 
the “ begetting.” In the depths of his divinity, Christ is the 
“everlasting Son of the Father.” But his resurrection and 
his ascension (which is but the consequence and prolongation, 
as it were, of it) are his investiture with sovereignty in so far 
as then manhood was taken up into the throne of God. 

The universality of Messiah’s kingdom is represented as 
given by the Father. So Jesus said, ere he went up on high, 


burst the bounds of the tiny Jewish monarchy. The wildest 
anticipations could not have hoped that it would become a 
universal monarchy after the pattern of the giant empires on 
either side. If the psalmist expected that, he too “imagined 
a vain thing;” and, unless the words are a distinct prophecy 
of the kingdom of Christ, they are less than nothing. 

That universal dominion is to crush all opposition. The 
scepter is of iron, though his hand once held the feeble reed. 
He can shatter opposition like a’ potter’s vessel, though his 
mission he to heal. He takes these words on his own lips 
when he speaks from heaven in the Apocalypse, The set of 
sentiment to-day is all against giving due weight to the Scrip- 
ture representations of the destructive energy of Christ, But 
there is such a thing as the wrath of the Lamb, and destruc- 
tion is the fate of all that opposes him. Let us not set our 
puny wills against his. Let his gentle love shatter our pride, 
and break with a merciful breaking the earthen vessels of our 
hearts, that we may never need to feel the weight of his iron 
scepter, nor the might of his destroying hand. 

Verses 10-12 are the psalmist’s plea with the rebels to 
yield to the King. The voices of Jehovah and his Anointed 
are silent, and the singer takes up the strain. “Now” is 
argumentative, not temporal, being equivalent to “Since 
things are so.” The warning urges open-eyed considera- 
tion of the facts. The maddest thing is to oppose Jehovah’s 
decree, and he who rightly takes account of things as 
they are, will yield frank submission. This pleading invita- 
tion is the purpose to which the vision of Jehovah and his 
Anointed were meant to lead up. 

Then follows a double exhortation, of which the first mem- 
ber (v.11) is clear enough, “Serve the Lord with fear,”— 
let there be active obedience, built on reverence of*his 
majesty. “ Rejoice with trembling,”—let there be raptutous 
gladness blending with awe, but not darkened by it. To love 
and cleave to God, to delight in him, and have our hearts ex- 
panded under his light as flowers in sunshine, or the seaweed 
opening its delicate ribbons to the kissing waves, to feel 
silent awe of his greatness giving dignity to joy, and from 
this inmost heaven of contemplation to come down to prac- 
tical obedience,—this is God’s deepest desire for us, and our 
truest wisdom. 

But what of the second member of the exhortation? The 
indissoluble union of Jehovah and Messiah in the rest of the 
psalm requires that this clause should distinctly point to the 
latter ; but the very unusual word which has to be rendered 
“Son,” if the usual translation be adopted, puts serious difi- 
culty in its way. There is no question about “ kiss,” which 
is the sign of fealty in the East, and of itself, therefore, leads 
one to expect that the next word slrall be a designation of the 
King Messiah, to whom the sign of homage is to be rendered. 
Some commentators propose the rendering “Chosen One” 
instead of “Son,” which is not open to the objection urged 
against the latter rendering. Probably the text has suffered 
some corruption, but, whatever may have been the original 
word, the purpose of the clause is sufficiently clear, as being 
exhortation to make peace with the King who comes with 
twenty thousand, 

The subjoined reason for agreeing with the King quickly 
is usually referred to Jehovah; but it is not necessarily his 
“anger” which is spoken of. The King ia Zion has been 
set forth as the instrument of Jehovah's might, and as exer- 
cising destructive power on opponents; and it is open to ts to 
take the warning in verse 12 as based upon the thought that 
the Messiah will go forth to conquest. To us the Lamb of 
God is the wielder of the wrath of God as well as of his love, 
and to the psalmist it is possible that the anger which was to 
destroy the rebels was the anger of the King. Be that as it 
may, a dread destiny is foretold for all antagonists, and there- 
fore men are entreated to ground their useless weapons, 
Knowing the terror, the psalm would persuade men, The 
motive of the plea is stronger than ever for us, 

But the last clause of verse 12 must refer to Jehovah ; and 
very beautifully does that tender benediction soften the ter- 
rors of the earlier verses, and link with the opening words of 
Psalm 1. This is the first occurrence, in the Psalter, of that 
picturesque word for “ trust,” which literally means flying to 
arefuge. In God is the shelter from the wrath of God. We 
know yet better than the psalmist how the mighty, conquer- 
ing King, with rod of iron in hand, and sharp, two-edged 
sword proceeding from his mouth, is the refuge for all the 
sinful, and has a heart in which rebel hearts may find shelter 
and peace. If we flee to that Rock of Ages, and make him 
our habitation and trust, he will be to us a hiding-place from 
the storm, and we shall never know the wrath of him to 
whose love we have committed our sinful selves. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
FOUR PICTURES WITH DOUBLE MEANINGS. 


pAs the parable of the the sower meant sowing wheat and 
sowing the word of God, as a noise meant thunder to one and 





#All power is given unto me.” Surely these words of the psalm 


vation by sacrifice, so this psalm is Davidic and Messianic. 
It refers to the king in Israel and the King eternal. 

The first picture of three verses may refer to a confederating 
of the heathen against David (2 Sam. 10), but it also refers to 
every confederacy of the people against Christ, See the 
earthly tumults rage, vain imaginations, insanity that calls 
God’s blessed laws bands to be broken and cords to be cast 
aside. ? 

See the second picture in the next three verses. That isin 
the calm heavens. The Lord smiles, or only speaks, and says, 
“Nevertheless, I have set up my king on the holy bill of Zion.” 

Third picture. royal proclamation gives the extent of 
Christ’s kingdom,—the nations, the uttermost part of the 
earth ; gives the might of the scepter,—a mace of iron, the 
fragility of that earthly confederation, a dashed earthen ves- 
sel, easy to break, hard to mend. 

Fourth picture. A most kind exhortation. Be wise, be 
instructed, serve the Lord, rejoice, kiss the son, blessed are all 
they who put their trust in him. 

There is a great difference between being like a broken 
earthen vessel, and being fit to kiss the Son of God. 

Even Christ is to pray, to ask of God, and the answer is as 
great as the divine faith (v. 8.) ° 

The universal dominion over this world is rapidly coming. 
Blessed are they who clearly see the signs of the times, and 
who are on the winning side. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Why do... the peoples imagine a vain thing? (v.1.) Sure 
enough! Why do any people imagine that they can make 
anything out of disobeying God? Why do they suppose that 
they can gain in the long run by cheating, or stealing, or lying? 
Why do they think that they shall fare any better than those 
who have gone before them, if they begin a course of evil- 
doing? A great many people do have these foolish imagin- 
ings. They think it is safe for them to buy lottery tickets, 
or to stake their money in gambling. They are unwilling to 
believe that there is no hope of their getting safely out of 
trouble, if once they start in the use of money which is not 
their own. They cannot think that moderate drinking is 
imminent danger to them. They fancy that in one way or 
another they shall be taken care of, if they won't take care of 
themeelves; that if they refuse salvation on its only terms so 
long as they have a choice in the matter, salvation will some- 


do the peoples imagine a vain thing?” 

Set themselves, and ... take counsel together, against the Lord 
(v. 2). God is on the side of right—actively on that side. 
God is against the wrong—aggressively so. Whoever decides 
to do wrong must reckgn on God's opposition to his wrong- 
doing. In all planning and attempting of evil a man prac- 
tically defiesGod. His only hope of success is through God’s 
overthrow. This is the plain truth of the sinner’s course. 
Do you expect to carry out your purposes of evil to ultimate 
victory? If you do, you must triumph over God to begin 
with. Do you think you can do that? ‘You are for God, or 
against God. Which is it? 

He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh (v. 4). Whata 
laughing-stock these opposers of God make of themselves! 
And what a serious thing they count their work at which 
God laughs! They write a little book which overthrows 
Genesis. They publish a little paper which shows the 
wickedness of Christianity. They deliver an address from 
the chair of a scientific association, which proves the baseless- 
ness of revealed religion. They get up a public meeting to 
declare against Sunday laws and the suppression of vice. In 
a country lyceum, or in a village store, they tell of the explo- 
sion of the myths of religion. They really believe that 
through their brave efforts God and the Devil are dead, and 
Christianity is nowhere, He that sitteth in the heavens 
laughs at their performance, And, after all, what more fit- 
ting reception of their work than a laugh at its folly? 

Yet I have set my king upon my holy hill (v. 6). All the 
oppositions of evil men, and of foolish ones, have not hin- 
dered the kingship of Christ. While the Bible is being 
scoffed at as unworthy of credence, its truths are being 
accepted far more widely than before. While prayer is being 
shown incompatible with the laws of nature, God is answer- 
ing prayers by the milljon. While Christianity is being 
reckoned an antiquated religion, Christianity is making new 
triumphs to the very ends of the earth, and holding a larger 
share than ever of the peoples, who had already embraced it. 
Every blow struck at the religion of, Jesus is overruled of 
God to help forward that religion. Every sneer at its power 
is used by him to give new confidence to its disciples. God 
has set his King upon his holy hill; and all the kingdoms of 
the earth shall submit to, or shall fall before, him. 

Now therefore be wise: ... be instructed (v. 10). God does 
not merely Jaugh at the folly of those who oppose him. He 
counsels them to be wise. He urges them to receive instruc- 





the approving voice of God to another, as lamb means one 


thing to a shepherd, but means to millions of Christians sal- 


tion. They shall have wisdom if they want it. They need not 
goon untaught. Wherever there is one who wants to know 
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how be forced on them when they can refuse no longer. “ Why’ 
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his duty, God stands ready to give him intelligent guidance. 
No man goes astray, or keéps astray, because he cannot learn 
the right way. Yet if men were only wise, would only be 
instructed ; if only they understood fully what are the pur- 
poses and what is the spirit of Jesus,—how could they fail of 
submitting themselves reverently and trustfully to his con- 
trol? “Now therefore be wise: ... be instructed.” 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him (v.12). Itiea 
good thing to trust heartily and always in the Lord Jesus. 
It is a source of courage, a source of comfort, a source of hope. 
There is no blessing to be compared to this trust. It includes 
all other blessings; and it is a guard against all possible 
dangers and drawbacks in life—and in death. It is more 
than health, and wealth, and reputation, and loved ones. It 
gives value to these when they are ours; and it more than 
atones for the lack of them all. If you intelligently put your 
trust in the Lord Jesus, you have, or you can have, all that 
you need for the life that is, or for the life that is to come. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This psalm is called “ A Messianic Psalm,” because it fore- 
tells the triumph of Christ, the true Messiah, over all the 
world, God gave his servant David a long look ahead, and 
showed him many things to come of which he speaks in this 
psalm. We may divide the psali into four parts, which are 
pictures of what David saw. 

Picture 1 (vs. 1-3).—David sees the nations of the earth 
united in a fight against Christ and his kingdom. 

Picture 2 (vs. 4-6).—David sees God on his throne, laugh- 
ing With scorn at the vain efforts of his sinful enemies, He 
hears a voice from heaven saying that God has made the 
Messiah king over this world. 

Picture 3 (vs. 7-9).—In a prophetic vision David sees the 
Son of God himself, who tells of the decree of God,—God has 
given him power to break his enemies to pieces. 

Picture 4 (vs, 10-12),—These verses show David himself 
advising kings and all men to submit to God and bow to the 
Son before it is too late and they perish forever. 

Strangely enough, this psalm has often been used by 
preachers as one from which to draw the lesson that the day 
is coming when all the nations of the earth will voluntarily 
submit to the rule of Jesus. It does teach that the day 
is coming when all rulers and nations will be subject to the 
power of the Son, but not voluntarily. The teaching of the 
psalm is rather that these rulers will set themselves against 
him, till the day that God gives them over into his power, 
and that then he will break them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. The day is coming when the invitation to “kiss the 
Son” will not be given; but it will then be too late for such 
action, for the day of probation will have passed, and the day of 
his wrath have come. Now is the time for submission ; but if 
this be put off too long, then the day of retribution will come; as 
it came to Israel and Judah, The teachigg of the lesson there- 
fore is of the very sternest kind, and that, too, in connection 
with the reign of the Saviour. Now, we have so often taught 
in our Sunday-schools that Jesus is gentle and tender, that we 
have, I fear, overlooked the sterner side of the character of 
Jesus. He has such aside, in spite of the fact that he is 
tender, and will not break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax. This is a good time, then, to call attention to 
the other side of the character of the blessed Master. Begin- 
ning with this very psalm, which speaks of the terrors of his 
wrath “when it is kindled but a little,” the teacher may well 
for a time call out from other portions of the Word, both in 
the Old and New Testament, those more terrible sides of the 
character and work of the Son of God. 

Take, for example, the tremendous picture that Isaiah 
gives of the Messiah in chapter 63: “ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? this 
that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
his strength ?... I have trodden the winepress alone; and of 
the people there was none with me: for I will tread them 
in mine anger, and trample them in my fury... . For the day 
of vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed 
is come.” Remember that in these verses it is the same 
Christ of whom the prophet speaks as the one referred to in 
Isaiah 53 ; that is, Isaiah and David both tell of a time when 
the Messiah will cease to be longsuffering and patient, and 
will smite and crush all that oppose him. It is true that to 
many of my readers this will be a new thought; but it is 
true, and very scriptural. But you may ask, “Is there any- 
thing in the New Testament that speaks in this same way of 
Jesus?” Yes, there is; for asa glass gives back the face of 
him who looks in it, so the New Testament gives the same 
trath as is found in the Old. Jesus is not always portrayed 
in the New Testament as tender and longsuffering. Now he is 
so; but he will not be so always. Look first at what he him- 
self says is to take place at some future day: “ When the 
Son of man shall come in his glory [to sit on the throne 
spoken of in our psalm], and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory; and before 
him shall be gathered all nations. ...Then shall he say unto 





them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt, 25: 
81 sqq.). These are the words of the Master himself, and 
picture to us a scene as terrible as that which David and 
Isaiah give, But if you want any more proof of this, look at 
the words of the gentle John. _ In the vision that he saw on 
Patmos, he speaks of the same kind of treatment that those 
will receive who have not submitted to Jesus: “ And the 
kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and 
the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bond man 
and every free man, hid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; and said to the mountains and the 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sit- 
teth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the 
great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand?” (Rev. 6: 15-17.) Look also at Jude 14, 15, where 
it says, “ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints, to execute judgement upon all.” 

There are many more such passages in the New Testament, 
which go to show the sterner side of the character of him 
whom we are accustomed to think of as only gentle and 
patient. Gentle and patient he is, so long as the day of 
grace lasts; and we may be sure that he will not cut that 
short by one moment. But that will one day come to an end, 
and then he will be to all who resist him just what these pas- 
sages say he will be. Let the scholars know the truth, noth- 
ing but the truth, but also the whole truth; for that is-our 
duty as faithful teachers of the Word of God, It is vain to 
ery “Peace” when God says there is no peace, This is what 
the false prophets did under Zedekiah ; but it did no good, 
but only harm. Teach that Jesus ascended the cross to save, 
but, if men resist his invitations, he will one day ascend the 
throne to judge. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Another psalm, with just twice as many verses as the one 
of last week. This one seems to have been written by David. 
The apostles said so; for when the disciples Peter and John 
were forbidden to preach, the apostles all prayed to God, and 
remembered the words of this psalm, and said, “The Holy 
Ghost, by the mouth of our father David thy servant, didst 
say, Why did the Gentiles rage?” What is the name of our 
lesson? David was a king, and Jerusalem was often called 
Mt. Zion; but David did not write this psalm of himself. 
He was one of those whom our golden text calls blessed, 
favored, happy. The blessing to him was more than his 
crown or his throne, or any earthly glory,—the promise to 
him that from his family the Messiah, Jesus Christ, should 
come, When he wrote this psalm, the Holy Spirit showed 
him the time, a thousand years after, when the promise would 
be fulfilled, and Jesus be on earth. He who was known by 
some as the lowly man of Nazareth was the King in Zion, 
the one whom Isaiah foretold, who is to reign forever, whose 
glory shall cover all the earth. This psalm is divided into 
four parts, which seem like pictures that David was permitted 
to see. 

Against the Lord.—He knew that the nations of the earth 
would be angry when the Pririce of Peace came to reign; 
how they would imagine vain evil things; how the kings of 
the earth would set themselves against him, and the rulers 
plan together to keep him from ruling over them. David 
knew how the enemies of a king could join together against 
him, and how they would plan to break his power; for so the 
heathen nations had done against David himself. How true 
it all was in the life of Jesus! When he was a babe in Beth- 
lehem, what king destroyed all the children, so that Jesus 
might not live to reign as King? What a vain thing Herod 
imagined when he thought he could destroy the infant Jesus, 
the Son of God! When Jesus taught in the temple and 
spoke in parables, who “took counsel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk”? The chief priests and scribes 
“watched him, and sent forth spies, which feigned them- 
selves to be righteous, that they might take hold of his 
speech, so as to deliver him up to the rule and to the au- 
thority of the governor.” After Jesus was taken from the 
garden where he prayed that last sad night, before what 
rulers and kings was he taken when they vainly tried to 
prove him worthy of death? They were all against the 
Lord and his Anointed ; for God in heaven had chosen and 
promised and sent his Son to earth to be accepted as Saviour 
and King. Do any now rebel against God and whatever he 
sends? Do any speak and act against Christ? To neglect 
him, to disobey his words, to slight his love, is to be against 
him ; for his own lips said. “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

In the Heavens.—David seemed to see the Lord of all on 
his throne in heaven; from above he can look down and see 
kings and thrones and people; they all are in his hands. 
He sees all their planning, and knows the end from the be- 
ginning; he knows how vain and foolish it is to strive against 
him, and he may laugh at their doings; for he can speak in 
displeasure, and destroy them, for he has set his king upon 





his holy hill of Zion. God’s plans are sure, and no king or 
ruler can set up his own plans against God. 

“ Thou art my Son.” —It was the Son of God who was the 
chosen king, the promised one; and David seemed to see 
him on the throne, and hear the voice which said, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” What was 
heard when Jesus was baptized? What were the words 
spoken when Jesus was on the mountain and Moses and Elias 
appeared? We read again that of the Son he said, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” He gave the Son a 
great kingdom, all nations, for his own, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth. He gave him power ; for he said he could 
rule them, and, if they disobeyed, could break them as a pot- 
ter shivers a misshapen vessel of clay. Do you remember, in. 
the story of Jesus’ life, how often and earnestly he prayed? 
In this psalm the Father bids him pray, and gives the promise 
of a glorious answer; can you find it in the eighth verse? 
That is a lesson for us, to pray as Jesus taught us to say, 
“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven,” 

Serve the Lord.—There are words of instruction in the last 
verses of the psalm. If Jesus is to reign forever as everlast- 
ing King, if all the earth is to be his own, is it not wise, to 
have him for your friend and Saviour? So David told the 
kings and judges who were to teach the people. He bids 
them be wise, to serve the Lord, fearing to disobey him, to 
honor him as king and ruler, to remember he is to be the 
judge. In those days, those who would appear before the 
king came kissing his hand, and bowing low to do honor to 
him. So the psalm says, “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry.” 
What is the blessing in the last verse? David was one of 
the blessed ones who trusted in God. Even in days of trial, 
when he was hunted by enemies, deceived and deserted by 
those who should have been friends, he said, “The Lord is 
my réck, and my fortress, and my deliverer: in him will 
I trust.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.5., 
CaNoN OF DURHAM, 


Tue Messtanto CHARACTER OF THE PsatM.—The Mes- 
sianic interpretation of this psalm has no exclusively Chris- 
tian origin, but was accepted by the Jews as a prophecy of 
the universaFtriumph of the Messiah long before Christ ap- 
peared in the world. It was only after that event that the 
rabhis endeavored to limit its application to David speaking 
concerning himself. Yet the Talmud admits: “ It is a tradi- 
tion of the rabbis that in verse 8 Messiah the son of David 
said to him, ‘ Ask of me anything, and I will give it thee.’” 
Aben Ezra admits, “ If the words of it be applied to Messiah, 
the matter is clearer.” Trypho the Jew, in his dialogue with 
Justin Martyr, refers the psalm to the Messiah, but objects 
that it is inapplicable to a suffering Messiah, and therefore is 
not fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. 

“ My Hoty H111 or Zion.” —We must distinguish between 
Zion and Jerusalem, both topographically and also as regards 
their figurative use. Zion, or, as it was also called, the city 
of David, was the stronghold which David, by the aid of 
Joab’s daring, took from the Jebusites. It was the citadel 
or fortress, the residence of the king, round which the city 
of Jerusalem clustered. Its loftiness and strength, that of a 
mountain which cannot be moved, its kingly and sacred char- 
acter, connected as it was by bridges across the narrow Tyro- 
peon valley, with the lower sacred hill of Moriah, on which 
stood the temple, made it to be the heart and center of Jeru- 
salem and of the religion and polity of Israel, the source and 
wellspring of all its hopes and joys and blessings; and as 
Jerusalem was the center of the hopes of mankind, so Zion 
is described as “ the joy of the whole earth.” But Jerusalem 
has a wider meaning in the Psalms. We hear of its walls 
and gates. It is the city of the faithful who are grouped 
round Mt. Zion, the fortress, the palace, the temple of the 
great King, the heart and center of Jerusalem ; and therefore 
we have such expressions as “ Blessed be the Lord out of 
Zion, which dwelleth at Jerusalem,” and so Jerusalem is 
called the daughter of Zion. 

“Kiss tHe Son” (that is, appease his wrath, and do hom- 
age while there is time).—Both Assyrian and Egyptian sculp+ 
tures and paintings abundantly illustrate the mode of homage. 
The king sitting on his throne is approached by the suppliant, 
who at the very entrance of the hall of audience prostrates 
himself and creeps forward, touching the ground with his 
forehead at each move, till, if permitted, he lies prone at the 
king’s feet, and kisses fir his footstool, then his feet, and 
then the hem of his garment. If the monarch is favorably 
disposed, he holds out his hand, which is deferentially kissed, 
This ceremony is atill practiced at the court of the Persian 
shah, and indeed with all other Asiatic potentates. Kissing 
on the cheek is only practiced by friends and equals, There 


homage. In Genesis 41: 40, where Pharach says to Joseph, 
“ According unto thy word shall all my people be ruled,” the 





word rendered “ be ruled ” is the same as that in this psalm, 


are several allusions in Scripture to this kissing as an act of . 
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“kiss;” that is,“ “do /agobeliaed ‘f In Job (Job 31 : 27), “ 

mouth hath kissed my hand” means has done homage to ae 
sun, the fire-worshipers signifying their worship by kissing 
their hand when they first saw the sunrise. So kissing the 
image of ‘Baal was an act of worship (1 Kings 19: 18), much 
as Romanists now kiss the pope’s toe to signify his superiority 
over any temporal king whose hand is kissed. The monarch 
sometimes, instead of his hand, held forth his scepter to be 
kissed, as Ahasuerus did to Esther. Absalom, on the con- 
trary, hunting popularity, cast aside all royal dignity, and 
took those who did homage and kissed them on the cheek,— 
a prototype of the ambitious political schemer of our own days. 


The College, Durham, ee 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING. 


“Nations” (géyeem).—The word géy (plural, géyeem) was 
at first used to Abraham to indicate his seed; and as if to 
define its reference more closely, it was employed again to 
Jacob, from whom sprang only the chosen people. The chil- 
dren of Israel were therefore themselves géyeem. But the word 
had a wider meaning, and came to denote the peoples of the 
world as distinguished from Israel,—even as the Greek bar- 
barian was applied to all non-Greeks, In later rabbinical 
writings the géyeem are specially the Christians; and now the 
word expresses something of the contempt which the superior 
Jew feels towards the misguided followers of Jesus, “ Who 
taught you Hebrew?” a Jew inquired of one of our mission- 
aries. “A Goy,” he replied; and the Jew turned away with 
an expression of disgust. 

“ AGAINST THE LorD, AND AGAINST HIS ANOINTED.” —The 

idea of a monarchy being at the same time a theocracy, has 
never taken kindly to Western soil. It is otherwise in the 
East. To be a true ruler of men, it would appear that the 
governor must attract the religious sympathies of his subjects. 
Loyalty is assured by identifying the interests of the king and 
the kingdom with those of the Almighty. To rebel is to come 
into collision with divinely ordained institutions; the national 
foes are the enemies of God ahd of his Anointed. The nu- 
merous Assyrian documents in which the word for “rebelling” 
is the same as the word for “sinning,” and the national ene- 
mies are regarded as enemies of the god Ashur, furnish ample 
proof. China affords an illustration of how civil and reli- 
gious elements may be mingled in the life of an Oriental 
people, preserving its vitality through a history which, its 
beginnings lost in thé twilight of past ages, reaehes down to 
the present time. Saul’s anointing saved him from the sword 
of David, and brought vengeance on his professed slayer. His 
long struggle over, Mohammed impressed the fiery mind of 
Arabia with the belief that he was God’s accredited messenger 
to the world, ere he could command the fanatical devotion of 
its people. The dominion he passed on to his successors is 
one in which God is acknowledged as the true king, reigning 
through his viceroy, the khaltfeh.. The laws of the kingdom 
are therefore the laws of God. He who rebels against the 
sultan, the present ruler of the Mobammedan world, is heid 
guilty of sin against God; and, on the other hand, he who 
leaves the religion of Islam is held guilty of high treason. 
Only the humane influence of Christian powers prevents the 
public execution of such “traitors.” The “testimony”— 
* There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the apostle of 
God ”—has severed mankind ; the “ faithful,” as the anointed 
of the Lord, are set over against all others, who are called, 
indifferently, “ heathen,” or “ infidels.” 

“ Asx or Mr.”—The ancient Jewish interpreters referred 
thisto the Messiah. “ Kabbi Jochanan says, ‘ There are three 
sons of men, to whom the Holy One, blessed be he, saith 
*Ask;’ and these are. Solomon, Ahaz, and King Messiah.” 
He refers to these passages: “ Ask what I shall give thee” 
(1 Kings 3:5); “ Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God” 
(Isa. 7: 11); and “ Ask of me” (Psa. 2: 8). 

“Kiss ye THe Son.”—Nothing is more common here, on 
the part of the suppliant for favor or reconciliation, than the 
effort to kiss the hand, or even the feet, of him to whom the 
appeal is made. Among the dwellers in the Arabian soli- 
tudes there prevails a curious custom illustrative of this. If 
one has seriously offended or enraged his fellow, s6 that be 
is in danger from his wrath, all fear may be ended, if he can 
only by any stratagem kiss the brow of the injured one. 
However wrathful he may be, no one will lift a hand against 
the man who has kissed his brow. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFFSSOR AM@& R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent's questions of the lesson 
for April 3 may be used. 
1. Lytropuctory.— Who wrote this psalm ? (Acts 4 : 25 ) 
What use is made of it in the New Testament? (Acts 4: 25; 
13 : 32,33; Heb. 1:5.) 
2 A Question (vs. 1-3).— Who are “ the nations”? (Rev. 


What are some open ways? some hidden ways? What is 

the meaning of “imagine” in verse 1? When do such peo-, 
ple come to see that their efforts against God are in vain? 

But what sad result does this vain raging accomplish? (Acts 

26:14.) What seeming victories of the wrong over the 

right have been in reality defeats? What is meant by “set 

themselves” ? (Psa. 3:6; 86°14.) What is,the firm “set- 

ting” of a righteous man? (Psa.1:3; 2:6.) Why are the 

people punished when their rulers do the scheming? (Mic. 

6:16.) How are all persecutions of Christ’s followers per- 

secutions really of Christ? (Matt. 28:20.) Why is Jesus 

called “Christ”? “Anointed”? (Psa. 23:5; Exod. 28: 41; 

1 Sam, 10:1; 1 Kings 19:16.) What does anointing sym- 

bolize? (Psa. 23:5; 45:7; Heb.1:9.) What is the meta- 

phor implied in “bands” and “cords”? (Isa. 58: 6; Hos. 

10:11.) What really is Christ’s yoke? (Matt. 11 : 29, 30.) 

How do verses 2 and 3 furnish the answer to verse 1? 

3. A Propnecy (vs, 4-6).—He who “sitteth in the hea- 

vens” to the wicked, where is he to the righteous? (Psa, 

119: 151.) Why may we be sure this “laugh” is not in 

scornful pride? (Rom. 8 : 26; John 4:16.) What prompts 
it, then? And how must God’s “ wrath” (v. 5) differ from 
men’s? (Psa, 94: 10-12.) In what ways does God's dis- 
pleasure terrify the scornful? Who is speaking in verse 6? 
What and where was Zion? (2 Sam. 5:6,7.) What “king” 
is here meant? (Rev. 1:5.) What are some contrasts be- 
tween the kings God sets up and the kings who set up 
themselves ? 

4. A Decree (vs. 7-9).—Who is the speaker in these 
verses? Who speaks the decree? When was this decree 
spoken to David? (2 Sam. 7:14.) When was it confirmed 
in the case of Christ ? (Luke 3: 22.) What use is made of 
this verse in the New Testament? (Acts 13: 33; Heb. 1: 5; 
5:5.) How does the history of Christianity prove Christ’s 
divine sonship? What day is meant by “this day”? (v. 7.) 
Why did Christ need to “ask”? (Heb. 5: 7-10.). How only 
is Christ to take possession of his inheritance? (Matt. 28: 19; 
Mark 16: 15.) When only will Christ use his power against 
“the nations”? (Luke 20 : 9-18.) What nations in the 
world’s history have been thus destroyed by Christ’s rod, and 
why? In what sense are all nations destroyed that accept 
Christ ? (Phil. 2: 13.) 

5. A WaRNING (vs, 10-12).—Who is the speaker in these 
verses? To what does the “therefore” of verse 10 point? 
(v. 9) How are men punished that take ne thought for the 
future? (Prov. 22:3.) Why must service of God be mixed 
with awe? (Phil. 2: 12,13.) Why, too, must it be lightened 
with rejoicing? (Psa. 103: 10-14.) What is likely to be the 
result of a proud and self-sufficient service? of a sad and 
gloomy service? What did the ceremony of kissing signify? 
(1 Sam. 10:1; John 5:23; 1 Kings 19:18.) How may we 
take upon us this allegiance to Christ? (Matt.16:24.) How 
“soon will his wrath be kindled” if we delay? (Matt. 24: 
42-44.) For what are we to trust Christ? How are we blest 
in this trust ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What kind of people oppose the loving Father? 2. Why 
do they oppose him? 3. How does God look upon their 
opposition? 4. Whom has God sent to rule both good and 
evil?, 5. What will his Son do to the evil peoples? 6. What 
does David say of the fate of the good people? (golden text.) 
7. Why, then, should we serve Christ ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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BE WISE NOW. 











JESUS THE KING. 





ECONCILER SINNERS. | 
ULER NATIONS. 
ESTRAINER ENEMIES. 





“All authority hath been given unto me in | 
| heaven and earth.” 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“ Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.” 
* Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious.” 
“Crown him with many crowns.” 

“ Come, thou almighty King.” 

“ Simply trusting every day.” 





22:15.) In what ways do men now “ rage” against God? 





“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 


“ The palace of the king.” 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOYES. 


The books of the Old Testament, like those of the New, 
fall naturally into three groups. The earlier books deal 
especially with the priestly institutions of the na fonal ritual, 
as entrusted to the house of Aaron. The last third is occu- 
pied with the development of the prophetic teaching in the 
hands of the order raised up to witness against the unfaith- 
fulness of kings and priests, and to prepare the people for the 
new age of a fuller disclosure of God to mankind. Between 
the two come the historical books, which exhibit the national 
order on the side of wise civil rule and righteous authority,— 
the Books of Judges, of Samuel, of Kings and Chronicles, the 
Proverbs and the Psalms. These are the kingly books of 
the Hebrew canon; and they are prophetic and Messianic, not 
in isolated passages merely, but throughout, since the Hebrew 
kingship, and in a lesser degree all kingship, was typically 
prophetic of the perfect King who was to come. 

Hebrew kingship culminates in David, the captor of Jeru- 
salem and the establisher of the settled order of the kingdom. 
It therefore is natural that the psalms as a whole should be 
described popularly as his psalms, and that in specific cases 
some which he could not have written should have his name 
prefixed in those “titles,” which most scholars regard as of 
comparatively late origin. David not only is the king who 
comes nearest to the Messianic type, in spite of the sins which 
deface his life, but he also, and for that very reason, is the 
typical psalmist. While one of the psalms is ascribed, with 
some probability, to an older writer, it is the psalmsof David 
which constitute the kernel of the collection, and which fur- 
nish the norm for subsequent writers. The inner life of 
David as man and king found its natural expression in his 
songs. Such psalms as the Eighteenth, the Twenty-third, 
the Thirty-fourth, and the Sixty-third, are passages from his 
story which authenticate themselves as Davidic by fitting 
so exactly to both the history and the character of the great 
king. They show us the king who had found a King over 
him; a shepherd of the people who knew that Jehovah was 
his Shepherd; a man who at times wandered far from God, 
but never found rest anywhere but in God’s love. 

It is not the priest on Mt. Moriah, but the King on Mt. Zion, 
that is central to the Book of Psalms. “The shout of a king 
is among them.” In Old Testament phraseology Mt. Zion 
stands for kingship; and its constant prominence in the 
psalms marks the fact that it is the Davidic, and not the 
Aaronic, element in the Hebrew order that these poems are 
occupied with. Inthe kingship these psalmists saw the center 
of the theocratic life of the nation. In their view the king- 
ship or civil rule was not a secular thing to be left to profane 
and wicked men, but a sacred gift of God—“ Have I not 
anointed my king on Zion, my holy hill?”—and a sign of 
yet greater gifts to come. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The folly of fighting God and the wisdom of serving God 
stand out as the teachings of this lesson. Two classes of per- 
sons are here described; the one class imagining the possi- 
bility of overthrowing God, and the other class rejoicing in 
the privilege of serving God. 

Every person belongs to one of these clases or the other. 
He who would have God rule in all things is glad to accept 
the place and the service which God gives to him. He who 
would have his own way is really desirous of God’s overthrow 
unless God will be his servant. 

What folly it is for any person to suppose that he can 
fight.God to advantage! What wisdom is shown in the glad 
acceptance ef God as our Lord and Master! Which of these 
two courses is the one chosen by us, or by our pupils? 

Most of our troubles in this life come from our refusal to 
accept God’s orderings for us. We think that we know bet- 
ter than he knows what is best for us; and so we resist his 
control and guidance, kicking against the good. Our peace 
in this life comes from our recognizing the orderings of God 
as the outcome of infinite wisdom and infinite love, and fitting 
ourselves to the sphere and the service which he has chosen 
for us. 

God is over all. Men are privileged to fight him or to 
serve him; but men can never overthrow him. Of the 
opposers of God it is ever true, that 

“ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : 
The Lord shall have them in derision.” 
Of those who serve the Lord in fear and rejoice with trem- 
bling, it can always be said : 
“ Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


Most of us are more influenced by vain imaginings, by 
foolish hopes and fears, than by sensible thoughts. Why 
is this? 

No matter how many ciphers stand in a row; by them- 
selves they are nothing singly, and nothing collectively. It 
is only as they are given power by a potent unit that they 
amount to anything. Man without God is a cipher. 





God has his plans, and he will carry them out. He gives 
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us the privilege of co-working with him to success in those 
plans, or of opposing him in those plans to our own destruc- 
tion. It makes all the difference in the world whether we 
take a seat in the moving train, or stand on the track in front 
of it. 

He who wants God’s will to prevail can have whatever he 
wants within the scope of God’s will. Hence he who is God’s 
is a sharer in God’s omnipotence, 

There is no blessing like the blessing of trusting and serving 
God. There is no folly like the folly of opposing God. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





EASTER ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


In many of the churches which use liturgies it is more 
common, in their Sunday-schools, to follow the regular 
order of the day, at Easter, than to prepare special orders 
of service. The day is marked, in such schools, more 
by special music, selected with freedom from many 
sources, 

Mr. George C. Thomas, the superintendent of the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, says of his school that “on 
great days, such as Easter, Whitsunday, etc., the Nicene 
Creed is used, instead of the Apostles’.” Last year his 
Sunday-school Easter exercises were held in the even- 
ing. The day before, “the scholars brought a large 
quantity of growing plants and flowers for the decoration 
of the church, which were afterward distributed to the 
sick and sent to the hospitals.” 

And yet special orders are often prepared for Easter, 
even in the churches that use liturgies. In those schools, 
also, that have annual or quarterly “exercises,” it is 
often desirable to depart somewhat from the usual form. 
For those who do not care to usé one of the many good 
exercises now issued and advertised by the music-pub- 
lishers and others, but are looking for suggestions how 
to do their own work, these hints are offered. 

In the special Easter service prepared last year for 
the Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadel- 
phia, the title and outline were as follows: 


. . JESUS ONLY. 
Salutation. 
The prophecy of his office. 
His teaching. 


His death and burial. 
His resurrection. 
His return. 


Then came this 
ORDER OF WORSHIP. 


1. Voluntary, instrumental, by the,orchestra. 

2. The confession of our faith, the Apostles’ Creed. 

8. Hymn: “Christ the Lord is risen to-day” (four 
stanzas), 

4. Salutation. 


Superintendent: The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. 

Response: All the earth shall worship thee, and shall sing 
unto thee; they shall sing unto thy name. 

Supt.: Thou crownest the year with goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness. ‘ 

Response : They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness ; 
and the little hills rejoice on every side. 

Supt.: The valleys also shout for joy ; they also sing. 

Response : Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein; 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice. 

Supt.: The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the isles 
be glad thereof. * 

Response : Let the floods clap their hands, let the hills be 
joyful together. 

Supt. : He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of mans that he may bring forth food out of the 
earth. 

Response : I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will 
sing praise to my God while I have my being. 

Supt. : He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and 
dry ground into water springs, and there he meketh the hungry 
to dwell, and sow the fields, which may yield fruits of increase. 

Response: O Lord, how manifold are thy works, the earth is 
full of thy riches. 

Supt.: He maketh the grass to grow upon the mountain, he 
giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 

Response : It is good to sing praises unto God; for it is 
pleasant, and praise is comely. | 

Supt.: He telleth the number of the stars, he calleth them 
all by their names. Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
for bis help. 

All: While I live will I praise the Lord; I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have my being. 


5. Hymn: “ Give thanks.” 


arranged for responsive readings, from Isaiah 60 : 1, 2, 
18; 61:1-8; Micah 5: 2). 

7. Hymn: “Sing on, ye joyful pilgrims,” 

8. The Teachings of Christ (Matt. 5 : 1-12, repeated in 
concert by one class). 

9. Song, by the Boys’ Primary Room. 

10. Prayer by the pastor (the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman). 

11. Song, by the Girls’ Infant Room. 

12. The Death and Burial of Jesus (selections from 
Matthew 27 and Mark 15, read responsively by the asso- 
ciate superintendent and the school). 

13. Singing, by the male quartet (very softly) : “ There 
is a green hill far away.” 

14. Reading by the superintendent (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 
15. Hymn: “ Low in the grave He lay.” 

16. Easter Greetings, by the associate superintendent, 
Mr. James H. Coyle. 

17. Jesus Risen (responsive reading selected from 
Matt. 28 : 1-10, 1 Cor. 15, and elsewhere). 

18. Address by the superintendent, Hon, John Wana- 
maker, 

19. Hymn: “ What a gathering.” 

20. Benediction. 


The Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Hall is the rector, also has its special exer- 
cises for Easter. The plan of one used on a former occa- 
sion is given herewith: 


EAstTer FEsTIVAL. 


Processional: ‘Sing, oh, sing, ye children” (four 
stanzas), 

- The lesson , (selections arranged to be read respon- 
sively. 1. Christis Risen (1 Cor. 5: 7,8; Rom, 6: 9-11; 
1 Cor. 15 : 20-22). 2. Christ Encouraging (1 Peter 1: 
8-9). 8. Christ Triumphing (Col. 2 : 6-15), 4. Christ 
Coming (1 Thess. 4 : 13-17). 

The Resurrection Story (four stanzas) : 


* Early on this morning, ages long gone by, 
Went the holy Marys where their Lord did lie.” 


The Creed and Collects. 
“Christ is Risen ” (Primary Department, fcur stanzas) : 
“ With hearts so light, 
And eyes so bright, 
And love for one another, 
We come to-day, 
With Easter lay, 
To greet our Elder Brother.” 


Presentation of Offerings by the Church Sunday- 
school. 

* Hail, bright, glorious Easter morn!” (three stanzas.) 

Presentation of offerings by the Chapel Sunday-school. 

“The world itself keeps Easter Day ” (five stanzas): 


“The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Easter larks are singing; 
And Easter flowers are blooming gay, 
And Easter buds are springing ; 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah ! ‘ 


“The Lord of all things lives anew, 
And all his works are rising too, 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 
Addresses, 
“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day” (four stanzas). 
Second lesson (responsive; from Psalms 148 and 150). 
“Loud sing your praises, this Easter Day” (four 
stanzas): 
** Loud sing your praises, this Easter Day, @ 
To welcome the risen Lord! 


In heaven, on earth, and everywhere, 
Let his name be adored. 


Cuorvs: Alleluia! Amen! Alleluia! Amen!” 


Doxology. 
Benediction. 


Those who desire hints for exercises in the primary 
department may find them in the leaflets issued by the 
International Union of Primary Sabbath-school Teach- 
ers, to be obtained from Mrs. W. F. Crafts, the president, 
711 Broadway, New York; or from the secretary, Mr. 
Israel P. Black, 1700 Jefferson Street, Philadelphia. 
Numbers 34 and 42 are Easter leaflets, issued three or 
four years ago, but still serviceable for those who have 
not used them. Mr. Black writes, at this time, especially 
commending “a little exercise by Miss Wheelock,” pub- 
lished by Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston. He says: 
“T have used it in my class, and know that it is good.” 


Philadelphia Primary Union recommended to the teach- 
ers last year.” 


It begins : 


“ Soft on the balmy air 
Joy-bells are ringing, 
Sweetly the Easter-tide 
Children are singing. 

CHoRrvs, 

* Jesus is risen to-day ° 
Sweetly the children say ; 
O give him love and praise 
Through these glad days.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


FULTON’S SLOCUM LECTURES* 


No department of theological thought has employed 
more ability in our time than the new apologetics which. 
have been necessitated by the rise of the doctrine of 
evolution. Argyll, Bowen, Caird, Christlieb, Diman, 
Fisher, Flint, Hutton, Janet, Kingsley, Martineau, 
Maurice, Matthieson, Murphy, McCosh, Porter, Shields, 
Temple, Ulrici, and Zoeckler, are a mere handful of the 
many noteworthy writers in this field. A new point of 
view is occupied by the Rev. Dr. John Fulton in his 
Slocum Lectures on “‘ The Chalcedonian Decree.” 
Substantially Dr. Fulton claims for the Nicene Creed 
the place generally assigned to the Scriptures. It is the 
authoritative and the final statement of what Christianity 
contains as essential. It excludes the opinions as to the 
human will in its relation to divine grace, as to tle work 
of Christ as related to the demands of the divine Jaw, as 
to the nature of retribution after death, etc., which have 
occupied Christendom since the council of Chalcedon 
adjourned A. D, 451, The Christianity thus defined, in 
his view, stands in no conflict with the discoveries and 
the best substantiated theories of evolutionary science, 
Trinitarianism he finds everywhere. Faith in the im- 
manence of God in the world he made enables us to 
escape most of the puzzles which evolution presents to 
those who hold what Dr, Fulton calls “‘ the carpenter 
theory ” of creation, or who think of God as somewhere 
outside his creation. And to this theory of immanence 
the creed offers no difficulty. 

There is a fascination about this attempt to confine 
Christianity to the few doctrines formulated by the 
General Councils, which has attracted Canon Holland, 
Professor A. G. V. Allen, the late Canon Aubrey Moore, 
and others. But the Greek Church, which practically 
rests its theology within those limits, is hardly a con- 
firmation of their wisdom, It knows little or nothing of 
the subsequent controversies and doctrinal conclusions 
associated with the names of Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, 
and Luther. But it is an ossified church, and in Russia 
it makes far less headway against the spread of agnostic 
and atheistic teaching among the educated classes than 
does any Western church, 

Dr. Fulton is a vigorous writer, and parts of his book 
have a merit distinctly independent of that of the whole 
argument. One of these is his proof that Herbert 
Spencer’s agnosticism stands no more in the way of 
theology than of science, since he admits that matter, 
force, and motion, with which science is occupied, are 
realities not less inscrutable than is the power which 
gives unity to the universe, 





The age of publishing books in series is not over yet, 
The London Religious Tract Society was one of the first 
to adopt this method of sustaining interest in its publica- 
tions. It is issuing a series of instructive biographies. 
That of Michael Faraday: Man of Science, is by Walter 
Jerrold, and is a moderately good piece of work. Itgives 
a fair idea of what made the great physicist a foremost 
man of hisday. But it hardly succeeds in making him 
alive tous. And in the survey of his scientific achieve- 
ment, there is no stress Jaid on the wonderful caution 
and reserve Faraday showed in the matter of putting 
forward unverified hypotheses,—an example some of his 
associates might have copied. Faraday (differing in this 
from Drummond) kept his religion and his science so 
much apart that the promise of the title-page might have 
been fulfilled without reference to his faith and his labors 
as a “Sandemanian” preacher. What is told is not 
illuminative as to the character and the tenets of this 
small but interesting body of believers, Mr. Jerrold 
admits that nobody knows Sir Humphry Davy’s mo- 








It is entitled “‘ The Message of the Lilies,” and was issued 
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tives for opposing Faraday’s election to 
membership in the Royal Institution; yet 
he discusses his conduct on the assumption 
that the motives were bad.——The biogra- 
phy of Florence Nightingale : The Wounded 
Soldier's Friend, by Eliza F. Pollard, trav- 
erses a more familiar field. It is defective 
in dealing almost exclusively with the 
heroic part played by Miss Nightingale 
in the Crimean War, to the neglect of 
her labors in the Indian famine of 1876- 
1878, and others, Like its sister volume, 
it is very fully illustrated. (Michael 
Faraday. 7} 4j inches, pp. 160.—Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 7} 4} inches, pp. 160. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, 75 cents, each.) 


Too many are inclined to make of life a 
kind of Christian stoicism, a mere grim 
éndurance, a negative suffering rather 
than a positive living and outgiving. In 
his sermon on The Royalty of Service, the 
Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer reminds his 
readers that “service is the index of 
power, and the power or capacity a man 
represents is what makes him really 
great.” “In the willingness simply to 
serve, all belittling self-consciousness is 
lost.” From literature and from world- 
experience the author draws examples to 
show that the many-sidedness of human 
life needs manifold ministries ; that Christ 
never lauded any one vocation in life, 
but rather the spirit consecrating every 
duty; and that “they who are really 
chief are they who most serve, whose 
monuments are built during their lives, 
not over the six feet of earth that will 
hold their dust, but in the impressions 
and memories they leave in the hearts 
that have known and loved them.” (644 
inches, paper, pp. 23. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. saa 10 cents.) 


Two new English viltadiche books of 
widely different character — Professor 
James MacGregor’s The Apology of the 
Christian Religion, historically regarded 
with reference to Supernatural Revelation 
and Redemption; and the Rev. Joseph W. 
Reynolds’s The Natural History of Immor- 
tality—are alike in that their value lies 
in their occasional suggestiveness rather 
than in any completeness ‘or satisfactori- 
ness of treatment, Dr. MacGregor’s vol- 
ume is distinctly inferior to Professor 
Mead’s historical and critical study of 
Supernatural Revelation. Mr. Reynolds’s 
book suffers because of its ambitious title. 
Studies of the Idea of Immortality would 
have been more accurately descriptive.of 
its pages. (The Apology of the Christian 
Religion. 8X6 inches, cloth. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 10s. 6d. 
—The Natural History of Immortality. 
74X53 inches, cloth, pp. xxviii, 389. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 
$2.25.) 


Evident accuracy of observation and 
dispassionateness of tone are the charac- 
teristics of Dr. Robert Coltman’s chapters 
on The Chinese: Their Present and Future, 
Medical, Political, and Social. The author 
is a physician and a former missionary 
worker, and his notes combine professional 
conservatism with philanthropic zeal, so 
that the reader feels that the facts are cor- 
rectly stated, while the accompanying 


o tes 
pp. xviii, 





suggestions or conclusions are not those 
of a man who approaches his subject | 
merely as an ethnologist or an economist. | 
The literary style is not meritorious, but 
at least avoids the demerits of obscurity | 
and diffuseness. The accompanying illus- 
trations are the more valuable because 
reproductions of photographs. (9}X<6} 
inches, cloth, pp. viii, 212. Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis. Price, $1.75.) 


Retellings of Bible stories are chiefly 
of two kinds: those conspicuously “ writ- 
ten down” for infant minds or embel- 
lished with copious accounts of imaginary 
environments and feelings, and those 
closely paraphrasing the Scripture narra- 
tive, which they alter little save by omis- 
sions. Frances Younghusband’s The Story 
of the Exodus, being the second part of 
an intended series called The Story of 
the Bible, follows the second modest and 
comparatively safe plan, which, if it does 
not gain by novelty of presentation, at 
least avoids all dangers of intrusiveness. 
It is well printed, and copiously illus- 
trated from the monuments, or from’ other 
trustworthy sources. (7}><5 inches, cloth, 
148. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Marshal Macdonald, the descendant of 
a Scotch Jacobite who had made his home 
in France after the expulsion of the Stu- 
arts, was the only one of Napoleon’s 
marshals who tried to make terms for the 
emperor, instead of shifting for himself, 
when the day of collapse came. His 
recollections of his military career have 
just been published, and they give a fine 
impression of the downright and straight- 
forward soldier, who does not draw upon 
his imagination where his memory could 
not serve him. He records that he had a 
sharp tongue, and at times used it even to 
the emperor. When Napoleon ordered 
him to storm Vitry, he replied: “Try it, 
sire, with your own guard, if you will. 
My men are not in a fit condition now.” 

Few chapters of church history {have 
been so well written up as the Oxford 
movement of 1833-42. Following Dean 
Church’s valuable memoir, comes the auto- 
biography of Isaac Williams, who ranks 
next to Newman and Keble among the 
poets of the party. It is of importance 
as casting light on the greater figures, 
especially Newman, whom Williams dis- 
trusted as lacking the sobriety and balance 
of the true leaders. He quotes him as say- 
ing to Henry Wilberforce, “ My tempta- 
tion is to skepticism.” When Newman’s 
exuberant zeal as a convert wore off, he 
renewed personal relations with some of 
his early associates, and on one occasion he 
wroteto Williams: “The Anglican Church 
has been a most useful breakwater against 
skepticism. The time might come when 
you, as well as I, might»expect that it 
would be said above, ‘Why cumbereth it 
the ground?’ But at present it upholds 
far more truth in England than any other 
form of religion would, and more than the 
Catholic Roman Church could.” 


BUSINESS. DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole te amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the d@dvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 








will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 


upon | the reqular rates. 


SPECIAL “NOTICES. 


Sickness children, especially im- 
fants, is prevalent, more or less, at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome most successful and reliable 
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Walt Whitman. 
The Frontispiece is a portrait of WALT 
WHITMAN, who also contributes a 
poem, entitled Death’s Valley, to accom- 
ny a fujl-page engraving of GEORGE 
| Fanense? $ great painting *‘ The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.” The portrait 
s from a painting by J. W. ALEXANDER. 


| The Last Days of Shelley. 

| An article by Signor Guipo B1acI, with 
new documents throwing light upon the 
cremation of the dead poet, and with 
% portraits of Italians still living who 

S witnessed it. 


An Indian Fair in the Mexican 
Hot Country. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER makes this subject 
the theme of a picturesque and attract- 
ive article. Illustrated by ALICE Bar- 
¥¢ BER STEPHENS, 


La Cabane. 
nother of McCLENNAN’s admirable 
anadian Habitant sketches, illustrated 
C. S. REINHART. 


The Tempest, 
ith Epwin A. ApBey’s illustrations. 
comment on the play is contributed 
y Mr. LANG, 
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“Brother to the Sea.” 
By JuLian RALPH, contains a descrip- 
tion of Lake Superior and the sur- 
rounding region, with illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON and CHARLES 
GRAHAM. 


The Danube Papers. 
From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, The third article in this series of | 
papers by F. D. MILLET, with illustra- 
tions from ALFRED PARSONS’s and F, 
D. MILLET’s drawings. 


The World of Chance, 
Second instalment of W. D. HgwELLs’s 
New Novel. 


OOP OILY III 
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Eleanore Cuyler. 
A short story, by RICHARD HARDING 
Davis, illustrated by C. D, Gipson, 
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Ancient Lake Region of America. 
By JAMES RICHARDSON. Western | 
Modes of City Management. By Jut-| 
IAN RALPH. The Mystery of Columbus. 
By EuGENE LAWRENCE, About Eng- 
lish Public Schools. — Poems. By | 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, LovIsE I. | 

| 
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Gurney, and MADISON CAWEIN, 
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NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


PRINCE OF LICHT. 


A new and original Easter Service for the Sunday- 
school, consisting of recitations, respentive readings, 
and bright music, to which ia added a unique and 
attractive 


EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L. Mason. 


Price, 5 cents per copy, by mail. 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 


OUR LEADING SERVICE LAST EASTER WAS 


Echoes from the First Resurrection, 


An Easter suerte with recitations, scriptural read- 
ings, and carols. 


Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
Price, same as ** Prince of Light.” 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


SALVATION FREE. 


A Sunday-school concert exercise for general or 
anniversary purposes, Well adapied to a Sunday- 
evening service in church or Sunday-school. 


6c. each, postpaid ; $2 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
A epecimen of each of the above 
mailed for 6 @-cent stamps. 
THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





** FESTAL DAYS” issues for 
BASTE Rm. 

Calvary. By C. H.Gaprrer. An admirable ser- 
vice, with beautiful carols and concerted music. Easy 
to “aking © 

yah ef Kings. By Dr. C. R. Birackat and 

8. Logenz. A service for choir, school, and 

~ LAP, Admirable textand noble music. ** The 
best Easter service I ever used.” — Marion Lawrance. 

Lord of Glory. By Rev. I. Battzet.. Easily 
prepared, and sure to please. 

Prices of the above: 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per, 
dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

EASTER ANTHEM. 

Why W ¢Theut By CC. H.Gaprre. A 
delightful anthem of great variety. 8pp. 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen. 
Lerens & Co., | w 

Day ton, Ohio. 


ard & Drummond, 
7ll Broadway, N.Y. City. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
Visrror. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. oe. 





If you want the best Bible, send for a price list of 


THEE j S, TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 


and examine the claims made for its superiority. 


E. &]. B. YOUNG & C0., NG & CO., Cooper Union, | New York. 





ee Bex AN AUDIENCE: or. The Use 

ofthe will in PablicSpeaki By 
Nathan Sh herd. * Knocks to flinders the t heories 
of elocutionists.”"—N. Y. vangetist. 12mo. Cloth. 75 
cents, post Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 


The largest om Sz 


700, 000 Se 


Phila. Ladies’ iisee Jeur- 
nel cunris PU TC bLiotima CO., Philadel 
monthly, de- 


ple copies free. 
phia, Pa. 
Te Sabbath Outlook ; * s vo "Sdecbauhess Reform. 
Price, fifty centsa vear. Send for specimen copy, and 
examine valuable list yyy wt Free to all read- 
ing-rooms. Room 10, Bible Hou:e, New York City. 








HE BEST OF READING For Y GUNG gg kan 





in th ves. Send isc for samples ofall four Cate 
logue of 2,00 books free. D. Lothrop Co., Pubs., 








NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE GATES AJAR, a Concert Exercise oy 
Miss Jessie H. Brown and J. H. Fillmore. It 
beautiful and Impressive. Contains qnagactess; 
A PILeRIM, FaItH and Hops, Cross BEARER and 
& CHORUS OF BELIEVERS, ay be given by girls 


only. o by girls and bo 
or Viero RY, 3 a Concert Exercise com- 


plea | J. H. Fillmore. New Music, Recitations 
and moadings of a triumphant and victorious 
character rice of each of the above, 5c.; S5c. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
ue Liveth unto God oo ~-_Bepeiel, 10c. 
hrist is Risen 





THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs ; Es ; Gingte Coy copy, "be. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 


H. Gabriel, is rereving qemecons praise from the 
peens and nd the pobiic. t is equal to the best of its 
class. Price per dozen, not prepaid. 


FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH ST., | orn 40 Biste House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


MORN OF MORNS. By Geo. By o Cc. Ha Respon- 

sive and musical. $4.00 per - 

way Lt By C. = » Capea, 
1, $3.50 pe 

on eT FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 

Marion West. Responsive and musical. 








Responsive and 


B 
$i per iwi 
ALL HAIL! Very popular last year. $4.00 per 100, 
THE MIGHTY VICTOR. ByC.F. Steele. Very 
popular two yearsago, $4.00 per 100. 
» Single copies of above, 5 cents each. The hundred 
rate does not include exp 


ressage. 
Send for any ter service wanted. Wekeep them 
all, and furnish at lowest rates, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. .0c7 SUic7,%" 


Kasier Sunday. 
By the Rev. RoperT Lowry. 
Popular hymns; new choruses; appropriate Bible 
readings; Lorranged for the Festival of the Resur- 


ANNUAL WO. 1 16 An eight-page collection 
* of new carols for Sunday- 
school Easter festivals. 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each 
by mail; $4 per 100 b psagomn, not prepaid, 
Previous issues — 7 prices. 








Send for special catal 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEA 
EMBLEMS oF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER 








afford delightful music, with instructive euleations 
and readi ~~ Price. . each; — Ox... 
mailed. rmples of “the three sent for } 
JOHN J. HOOD, **+A52> free" 
. ’ Phila., Pa. 

EASTER Pilgrim Services. TurtTs& Hazarp. 
New — The Risen Christ, and five 

MUSIC. 2 otber se Price, 100 copies, $4.00. 
angles the six, 10 cents to choristers.” 

Cong’!8. 8. ar Pub ishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
ge JEWELS, No. 2. fie.) 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sam . Scents; 
boards. Gives Tas 


W. W. Witwer Co., Publishers, Toledo, Obie. 
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NELSON'S JUVENILES 


Are recommended for the family, Sabbath- 
school, and parish libraries; are printed on 
excellent paper, well illustrated, and attrac- 
tively bound; are genuine honest-made books. 
The latest issues are as follows : 


Alive in the Jungle: A Story for the Young. 
By ELEANOR STREDDER. 12m0, cloth extra, 60 cts. 


All’s Well that Ends Well: A Story of Brittany. 
By 8.G. 12mo, cloth extra, 86 cents. 


Diek and Harry and Tom; or, For Our Reap- 
ing By and By. By Frorence E. Burcu. 12mo, 
cloth extra. 60 cents. 


Earthquakes in Ancient and Modern 
~“‘Pimes: Their History, Phenomena, and Probable 
Causes. By MunGo PonTon, F.R.S.E. New and 
revised edition, with an account of recent earth- 
quakes, By John Gibson. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated, 80 cents. 


Geordie Stuart: A Story of Waterloo. By M. B. 
MANWELL, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents, 


Tika, the Captive Maiden, and Other Stories, By 
8.G. 12mo,clothextra. 530 cents, 


Jacko: A Story for the Young. By Harrier E. 
Burcu. 12mo, cloth extra, 60 cents. 


Lighthouses and Lightships (The Story of). 
Descriptive and historical. By W. H. D. Apams. 
(New and revised edition.) 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
$1.25. 

Rolle and Tricksy: The Story of a Little Boy 
and Girl. By RENCE E. BurcH. 12mo, cloth 
extra. 60 cents. 


Town and Country Mice. By J.M.CALLWELL. 
~ Jamo, cloth extra. 60 cents, 


Walting and Serving; or, The Major's Little 
Sentinel By Maupz M, BUTLER, 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, 60 cents, 


The above can be obtained of all booksellers. 
Seng for full catalogue, which will be found 
mo with young people’s literature. 

ae | of the above sent postpaid upon receipt 
of published price, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
“ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
‘“‘AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 


Are some of the expressions made about President 
os Books 1 the Bible Analyzed. Ofit 
he Sunday Times has said: “ The value of a 
Fant is not always directl proportioned to ita size 
and cost. Such vill very | be true of this modest 
little y,,and tnstea et. It is @ clear, logical, trust- 
worghy,, a and instructive account of the canonical 
boasa, thal authorship, their purpose, and their con- 
Ré rs, without exception, have most 
"one japon, it as a welcome and efficient 
aid to Bible reading and study. 


One copy, postpaid........... 21c. 
Five copies, postpaid....$1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 
make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SCOTCH LASSIE!! 


* 
ANNIE S. SWAN 


SHE'S A PRESBYTERIAN ! 


A SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 
AT THAT! 






































But you to read b 
dertally ght and cheery sy becke 
heroes and heroines. ure 


tnoroughly human, Bibetr loves and other experi- 
EE 
are for erican 
gelling thousands of ber books at this Methodist 
Publishing House. Sond fo 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St, Louis, 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are known and used all around the world. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

Letter size. $1.30. Bent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., Putte. Pa. 


BOOKS | vests xsianc Gane | CARD 


Colored Picture Papers 
Pree. ne D. R. Miver Pub. b. Co., Albany, N, ¥. 

















Card press.......83 

Circular press, $8 

PRINTING. |*"szeres: 

. press,.......@44 

Typesetting easy ; p pointes rules. Bend 
rca resses, 

cards, Pte, KELSS «& co.” 

to factory. we. CONNECTICUT. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Bi He S FOR R,SURDAY SCHOOLS. 
Ps, Sead 9 as, price Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


CHORALE TD 


BUCKEY E BELL i rppaoey, 























The first of a notable series of articles by high authorities on 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES 


EDUCATIONAL. 











READY 
| FRIDAY, 


| mapem 25. 








better them. 


taken under the supervision of the authors, 


English artist. 


T. Elsing. (June.) 


APPEARS IN 


SCRIBNER’S FOR APRIL. 


There will be given in these articles an accurate and comprehensive account of the actual 
life and conditions of the poor in large centers, and the means which are being employed to 


The Ulustrations “™ 


will be a feature of great importance, All are drawn by artists from life or from photographs 


The Social Awakening in London, 


by Robert A. Woods, is the opening chapter in the series, and to many readers the extent of the 
work among the London poor described by Mr, Woods, who lived for some time at Toynbee Hall, 
will be a revelation, The illustrations (numbering twenty-five) are drawn by Hugh Thomson, the 


FURTHER ARTICLES: . 


The Children of the Poor in New Yerk. By Jacob A. Riis. (May.) 
> in New York Tenements, as Seen by a City Missionary. 


ene Andover House Work in Boston. By Professor William J. Tucker. 

Among the Poor in Chicago. By Joseph Kirkland, author of *Zuary.” (July.) 
The Schools for Street Arabs in Paris. By Edmund BR. Spearman. 

The Poor in the Great Cities of Italy, By Madame Maric. 

Laws and Agencies to Protéct the Poor and Prevent Pauperism. By Oscar Craig. 
A London Biverside Parish. By Walter Besant. 


By the Rev. Wil- 








Copjes are for sale at all news-stands, 25 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Bisan 


Subscription, one year, $3.00. 


New York. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





IN TH E WORLD. 


must do it NOW. 
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.IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
SEND US YOUR ADDRESS 
BECEIVE THE FINEST ¢ CA 


PIANOS w*ORGANS 


Gaecentecd Bete before By pa garprised CUT THIS OUT 
us. You will 


ORNISH & CO., Crest) wAauneToN 





aLOGUE OF 


» SAVE S1OO 


at the result, But you 





B. COLT & 


NEW MAGI 


Lasteee 1802, Piblioos private ae CATALOGUE FREE. 
and Photographe 
e Seleman Street, New York; 189 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


& CO., Manu 





MASON, & HAMLIN 


oktnneae my “gp hye to ~4 yaa T he von & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Strin ringing invented and 
senerasbb pe used by Mason & lin, by which 
remarkab <P urity of tone and great durability are 

J” phenomenal capacity to stand in 
my 


7 he Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
wy is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perte “‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
pianos, American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HienEst 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Aon Houors 


at all great World’s vee since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 

Without under-estimating the improvements 
effected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
STRINGER is claimed to be Bo Kigh improvement 
of them all, and without it highest attainable 
excellence is sim 


MASON & WAMLIN'OR "ORGAN. AN AND PIANO CO. 





Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and fufl intormation. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. — 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Fernitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 2468, 24 Bt., Phila., I Va, 

















CHURCH] = estanusnea 1827. 





Oo RC ANS | Correspondence invited. 


OOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ing. Our Empire burner has no equal. 
The best for churches, bails, and 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
a Chandeliers For Churches, Halls, 
: 7s 5) 
‘Ka No. ss nets, 36 Ot. Philadeiphés, Pa, 
| CEILIN i, “i henrnnor £'co. 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 

We make a specialty of chureh light- 

PAN iE LE D Covered by six original patents. 
rs. PrP 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 






J. Cornen, Ja., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
___ 8 WHITNEY Brocx.| 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Orricn OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin 8, Johnston, of whom 
you write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
produced wonderful cures of stammering. 

Yours most uy, JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Refer also to ry D. Wattles, publisher of The 


for 54- Ray: amphiet to E. 8. LOmaETee 

Institute, 13a © pamphlet to St., Phila., P: 
Baa STAMMERING INSTITUTE er 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


pi 
for H By Land, Best ticket- 
5 ing facili ities. Choleest ocean 


beesne Oy. alllines, Send for‘ Tourist Gazette.” 
H, Gaz ZK & SONS, , 940 0 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 184.) 
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‘ou wish to advertise anything anywhere at a 
"= write to GEO, P, ROWELL & CO,, No. 
Spruce St., New York. 


VERY one in need of information on the ones 
of advertisi will fo well to obtain a cop 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 posse e price one dollar, 
Mailed, poe pala. on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from thea merioan Newspaper Di« 
rectory of all the best papers and class ry gives 
the circulation rating of every one, an deal 
information about rates and other imatters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce &t., N. ¥. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS:DAYLIGHT 


or! LIGuTS. AND SHADOWS or NEW YORE 


pel, Tem 
Rewcue regek J p Narn Tn he one a 
Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
By Ke derful book 


Christian love and faith. oe 


trati photograph it 
Mtl yo ey soeb me ral Ag a 
ania ch oii eck a4 moot eo Experience and capital not 
meqnemary for r.. —“ Jredit - $y Extra Terms, 
t! Sireulage to 
“nD WORTHINGTON & 00. Hartford, Conn. 


Complete history of the life of 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON 


now ready. Contains nearly 600 pages. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Selling very fast. Only 
book published authorized by Dr. Spurggpn before 
hisdeath,h OUTFIT FREE. Send loc. to pay post- 
age. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. Address, 


H. J, SMITH & CO., Eniladctnnta, Fa. 
EMPLOYMENT wontons 


on wanted to Pong 
Modes Hat in ye 
Sample easily the ort 
Work cary, ples pieseens and lucrative. 
Machineun- 




















excelled. Friel a Frleclower than ony, stand- 
Address, 


~~ Sk 





AGENTS “Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
success! Large quarto, 910 in., 384 
mages, 379 elegant pictures. Prices, $1.75 to $2.75. 
asiest seller on earth, Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., Phila., Pa. 


vor CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


By ae Russell H. Conwell. a D, 500 pages. 

gantly illustrated, 61.50, Wiberal 
erms to agents. me outfit, 30 cents. 
Jonn C. WINSTON & Co., Phila., Pa., or Chicago, I! LLS 


NOVELTIES acenrs 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, Belf- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. CASSGREEN Mra. Co,. 134 Van Buren St. “Chicage. 


AGENTS oy) iiicices BOOKS. 


our RELIGIOUS 
Splendid terms to workers, Send for illustra- 
ted circulars © American Publ ng 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, — 


PAYING THING for is our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD ae my 
We give you liberal terms. Address 




















©.P. CORY & 00., 51458 Jefferson m St, 
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er written for The Sunday 
— arrangement with their 
Bib 


on both sides of the ocean. 


argument, brilliant in wit, 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 


ture’ is written upon the basis 


“We believe it to be one of the most ti 
tributions that have lately been made to th 
authority of the ony tg It is not 


Mr. Gladstone’ s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy | 


by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 
“ The book is marked by the peculiar beauties bel to th 
full oF varied iiustrations. wide 


“ On scriptural subjects his very name carries weight ; and, fortunately 
only of decided opinions, but of vey solid convictions. is * 
P 


anti 
text, and authorship, and yet holding ffrmiy ah the essentials of belief.” — 7he Sun (Baltimore). 


School Times, is issued in book form by | 
eminent author. These articles on the 


fted author. It is rich in 


and philosophic in thought.” — 


, he is a man not 
Impregna le Rock of Holy 
to the objector a]! he can po-sibly ask as to age, 


mely, and, in certain respect, m most valuable, con- 
e n relative to the divine paaeratee and 
r, Glad 





his learning is very Feat hat beename of his 
in buman his judicial qualities of 
character that his words have weight, and 

earnest inquirers.”—The Advance (Chicago). 


brought against it. 


anxious to learn what are the convi 
regarding it. 

A book of 358 fon fom handsomely bou 
letter of ye on from Mr. Gladstone 
boo: , or mailed, postpaid, by the pu 











crc ecient ce. 
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This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been | 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 


thbinde D. Gare PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, ene es” Pa. 


the most learned man, although 
roads intelligence. his vast and varied oxpertencss 
mind, in connection with such loftinesso a 

fit be so helpful to all candid and 


ctions of such a representative layman | 


nd in cloth, gilt top. with portrait aud facsimile | 
to his American readers. Price, $1.00. Forsale by 
. Agents wanted for this and for other books. | 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
come, following sanee. for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates | 


nelude postage: 
ONE TE, WD VORP, ..ccccseqnccccnnntbeniubntenceedtentl $1.50 
Qunecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or any se* of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied with as many copies as may be de 
stred, at the following yearly club rates: 
oe any number o ag (mere thao one) mailed 
to individnal addresses, $1.00 each 
For five or more copies ina 
oon each. A package thus sent is 
Prioted on only, and no hy can be written or 
mi 


on the separate p 
rs for aciub tea 85 ordered sent pry 
to inate ual addresses at % each, and partly 
cents each, When 80 de. 


tired ageto oue address, at 

papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 

dithouel n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

shoo! ‘ their mail matter from one post-office, and 

. the same schoo! get theirs from another, 

the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 

age clubs, Bh, the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

ae bs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

peas COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

Jowed for every ten copies paid A inaclub ofeither 

r. The free copies for e clubs cannot 

Sock tre sent separately, but w ite ncluded in the 


re rt jons may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

th the club as originally or¢ered, and the rate to 
Tal proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

yo @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Suovscribers to whom the 

r is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

: your may have 

t 


to one address, 


he address changed st any time 
yout charge. Members of package clubs 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
= classes o subscriptions, or may order an eztra 
copy of the paper sent to ® vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the 
oon be wie they wish it sert, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 
If a club subscription is renewed by eemneethes pes 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
sce pe 4y will oblige the publisher by stating that. 
ects pel a ae for takes the pl ase of the one 
td ywilt Toi be sent Le any subscriber Bn Syn 
thet time paid for, unless by al request. 2 ee 
for a club will invariably be dusscationed at the 
aon of the subscription, Renewals should 
made early. 
pies of any one tssue of the par 
able ‘al e teachers of a school to examin 
sent free, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include e: 

copy, one year, 
‘Two or more co lea, one year, 
‘sand misal ries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
mt 4 slngly | to the individual 


5 age to one 


he subscribers. 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or maltycorty subscriptions at the above rates, the 


malled direct from Philadelphia, <o the 


of the 
nion at 


shillings. 
6shillings each. * 





dresses, or in a 
address, whichever may be preferred 


r to be 
ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
#.0.B O, Box 1550, 








CONSUMPTIVE 


IN THE USE OF 


WILBOR’S 
Cod Liver Ol 


HOPE: i 


it is worthy of all confidence. it 
relieves Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Pneumonia, influ. 
enza, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
Diseases, and Scrofulous Humors. 


Be sure, as yes value your health, and get the gén- 
uine, as base imitations said to be as good as 


COD LIVER OIL 


WILBOR’ Va PROSEHATES PHOSPHATES 


are attempted to be substituted by unprincipled deal- 
ers, They are not, but lack the peculiar virtues of 
this preparation. if your druggist does not keep it, 
send direct to A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass., 
the only manufacturer of this preparation. 
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“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


Its ere WASH BLUE oh 
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Babies are always happy 
when comfortable. They 
are comfortable when well, 
They are apt to be well when 
fat; they worry and cry when 
thin. 

They ought to be fat; their 
nature is to be fat. 

If your baby is thin, we 
have a book for you-—CaRE- 
FUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists cveryw: do, $i 
” 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledge ofthe natural lawswhich 
gov ern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
A a careful ial Copeman of the fine xe rties of well- 
selected Cocoa Epps hen provided our breakfast 
tables witha Gelicate flavored average which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating oroane us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape manv a fatal 
shaft by keeping qoresiven well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water haa milk. 
Bold ony | half-pound tins. s.by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAM EPPS & Co., H bi 
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reatest offer. Now — ime 

to eet orders for our celebrated 
Coffees and Bakin 

and secure a beautif 











or Moss Rose China 
a Set, Dinner Sot, Gold Band 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


With the declining years of life comes the loss 
of the teeth, ordinary food cannot be masti- 
cated, the digestive organs also become im* 
paired and are unable to perform their respective 
unctions, as a result the usual foods do not 
properly ‘digest, oducing flatulence and ex- 
cessive distress after eating. 


Aged People 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a pleasant, 
palatable and most nutritious food that can be 
taken and retained by the most rebellious 
stomach. When you have that sinking and 
ali gone feeling, try it. Dissolve in a cup ol 
hot water. 


Invalids 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a 
in a concentrated dry form that can 
at a moment’s notice without cooking, 
At all dru gee. F Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
ENG. RACINE, WIs, 


= 


MADE BY THE 


DUTCH 


Cocoa PROCESS 


are “Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, | 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, ne boilin mg el oawe ys p reat: Put up in 1B 
tin cans at 7ic. STK ITMAN “a 
inventors and only nvr: bw ted Philadelphia, Pa. 


food 
prepared 























Waiiheresrin MERIT. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
** 40 ORANGE STREET, 
“ Broox.yn, N. Y., February 11, 1890, 

“T have used ALLcock's Mbrous PLASTERs for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 
able, for the many sufferers who come to us for 
assistance, and have found them a genuine relief 
for most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir 
to. Ihave used ALicock’s Porous PLasters for 
all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by fre- 
quent experiments find that they can control many 
cases not noticed in your circulars. 

“* The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
caer: in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 

n used to recommend any other it is without my 

authority or sanction,” 


George Augustus Sala writes to 
the London Daily Telegraph: 


“I especially have a pleasant remembrance of 
the ship's doctor—a very experienced maritime 
medico indeed—who tended me most kindly dur- 
ing a horrible spell of bronchitis and spasmodic 
asthma, provoked by the sea-fog which had 
swooped down on us just after we left San Fran- 
cisco, But the doctor’s prescriptions, and the 
increasing warmth of the temperature as we neared 
the tropics, and, in particular, a couple of AuL- 
cocx’s Porous Piasters clapped on—one on the 
chest and another between the shoulder-blades— 
soon set me right,”’ 


Russell Sage, the well-known 
financier, writes : 


“ 506 Firrn Avenve, 
“New Yorx Crry, December 20, 1890. 

“For the last twenty years I have been using 
Autcocx’s Porous Prasters. They have re- 
peatedly cured me of rheumatic pains and pains 
in my side and back, and, whenever I have a 
cold, one on my chest and one on my back 
speedily relieve me. 

** My family are never without them.,”’ 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of 
her popular work, “Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says: 


“For the aching back Attcock’s Porous PLas- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sen- 
sation of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities developed in the 
wearing. It should be kept over the seat of the 
uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, for 


perhaps a fortnight.” 


The Rev, Mark Guy Pearse writes: 
** Beprorp Praca, Russet Square. 
**Lonpon, December 10, 1888; 

“TI think it only right that I should tell you of 
how much use I find Atitcocx’s Porous Ptas- 
TERS in my family and amongst those to whom I 
have recommended them. I find them a very 
breastplate against colds and coughs."’ 

W. J. Arkell, publisher of /udge 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, writes : 

“ Jupce Buttptne, 
“Cor, Firru Ave. and Sixreentu Street, 
“New York, January 14, 1891. 

* About three weeks since, while suffering from 
a severe cold which had settled on my chest, I 
applied an ALtcock’s Porvuus PLasTer, and in a 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises or pains of any kind. I know that 


in my case the results have been entirely satisfac- 
tory and beneficial.” 


Henry Thorne, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., writes: 


“Exeter Hatt, STRAND, 
“ Lonpon, February 2, 1888. 

“I desire to bear my testimony to the value of 
A.tcock’s Porous Piasters. I have used them 
for pains in the back and side, arising from rheu- 
matic and other causes, never without deriving 
benefit from their application. They are easily 
applied and very comforting. Those engaged, as 
I am, in public work which involves exposure to 
sudden changes of temperature, will do well to 
keep a supply of Attcocx’s Porous PLasters 
in their portmanteaus.” 


Hon. James W. Husted says: 


“When suffering from a severe cough, which 
threatened pulmonary difficulties, which I was 
recommended to go to Florida to relieve, I deter- 
mined to test Aticocx’s Porous PLasTers. 
I applied them to my chest and between the 
shoulder-blades, and in less than a fortnight was 
entirely cured.’* 


Henry A. Mott,Jr., Ph. D., F.C. S., 


late Government chemist, certifies: 


“ My investigation of ALLcock's Porous Pras- 
TER shows it to contain valuable and essential 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 
find it superior to and more efficient than any 





other plaster,”’ 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation ar explanation induce you to 


accept a substitute. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—— =——— 


PANTING FOR VICTORY. 


[From “ Into = Marvellous xaos” by Charles 
thbert Hall, D.D.] 


Any lover of the meanings of words 
will understand the fascination of track- 
ing a pot word back to its birthplace. 
It awakens somewhat of the same feelings 
which we have had on visiting the birth- 
place of a great man. At least twenty- 
five different Hebrew words are, in the 
Old Testament, translated into the single 
English equivalent, “strength.” As you 
may suppose, every possible shade of 
meaning is thus presented. The word 
which we find in our text (“The glory of 
young men is theirstrength’’], descriptive 
of that peculiar type of strength Whites is is 
the glory of young men, is a singularly su 
gestive and a singularly magnificent wor 

In the three languages, the Arabic, the 
Syriac, and the Hebrew, we trace back the 
cognate forms of this word, and the parent 
stem of all we find to be & very ancient 
verb, meaning “to pant,” as one pants for 
breath who is exerting every power in 
some great contest. Instantly a picture 
is brought before the mind, that, in the 
days in which we live, is intelligible to 
every young man; a picture as of one 
who has set himself a difficult task which 
will call for every ounce of strength and 
of pluck within reach; who has recent 
into play his very best energies; who is 
honestly and gloriously taxed, and whose 
breath comes quick with earnestness as he 
faces the issue before him, determined to 
dare and to do, even to the uttermost. 
That is the stem of this strong word,— 
the panting for breath which comes with 
all exacting and resolute effort; and then, 
as we trace the word down, we find that it 
always contemplates a victory of some sort 
to be won. It is not the strength of mere 
dogged endurance apart from any special 
end in view. It keeps the end in view, 
always an overcoming, always a victory in 
sight. Itisthe strength of him who pants 

to be ‘a conqueror. And this, says the 
writer of the Proverbs,—this is the glory 
of young men. As the sun has its pecu- 
liar glory of light and warmth ; as thesea 
has its peculiar glory of immensity aud 
depth ; as childhood has its glory of guile- 
lessness ; as age has its glory of reverend 
and chastened dignity,—so young man- 
hood, in its normal state, has for its pecu- 
liar beauty and charm that strength which 
is the panting of the earnest and resolute 
life to win its victory. 

If this, then, is the nature of that 
strength, a panting for victory, which is 
the glory of young men, it is our privilege 
to point out how this selfsame principle of 
strength will, in the absolutely normal 
life, reveal itself in each of the three 
natures which, in a manner so unique and 
so sublime, are incorporated in the per- 
sonality of young manhood, And, as we 
proceed; we shall see how evidently this 
glorious strength-gift, this panting after 
victory which is the peculiar charm of : 
rightly constituted young manhood, 
God’s. wise provision to fit young sie 
heod to cope with the difficulties it must 
encounter; to live above the temptations 
by which it must be assailed; to win the 
prizes which shall enrich all the after-life. 
God has given, as youth’s peculiar vantage, 
this panting after victory, because, in this 
world of adversities, such are the stum- 
bling-blocks, physical, mental, spiritual, 
in the path of success, such are the odds 
against success, it is necessary to pant for 
victory before you can gain it. 

This panting for victory reveals itself 
in the threefold constitution of young 
manhood, In the physical nature it re- 
veals itself in the love of exercises and 
contests that test nerve and muscle, and 
in the reverent preservation of health. 
It is a great pity that any excesses or 
other perversions of athletic sports should 
have fi gown upon them unfavorable 
criticisms from any quarter; for in their 
essence, in their relation to the glory of 
young men, and in their connection with 
a complete philosophy of young manhood, 
athletic sports and exercises are truly 
noble and truly necessary... . 

The glory of young men is the strength 
of their ambitions and the strength of 
their affections. It is normal to aspire. 
It is normal to love. The resolute worker 
and the resolute lover are alike fulfilling 
ends for which they were created. These 
mighty and holy efforts, wrought through 
the ambitions and through the affections, 
are, in so faras they accord with truth 
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and with virtue, the operations of a law 
which sets at last upon the head of young 
manhood the crown of honor and dignity. 

‘This panting after victory in the realm of 
his life, which contains the will, the affec- 
tions, the reasoning powers; this earnest- 
ness, which becomes at length written 
upon the very countenance, and which 
stands self-betrayed in the very tones of 
the voice,—has a meaning which reaches 
down into the foundations of character, 

and which clothes young manhood with a 
beautiful worthiness and power. It is the 
happy indication that he has taken the 
first step toward winning the Victory, in 
his realizing so profoundly that there is a 
victory to be won. 

In the spiritual nature, this strength 
which is the panting for victory reveals 
itself in the panting of the soul for com- 
munion with God. The symmetry of life 
is unknown till this emer Can we 
call it strength of a kind that is worthy to 
be known as the glory of young men, until 
this strength has shown itself in the ‘high- 
est realm of the man’s nature, even in that 
realm in which he is touched by the life- 
of God, and in which he touches God in 
return? Can we speak Of the man as 
strong, as panting after victory, when he 
is on y an athlete, or only an ambitious 
man, and is not a man who is reachin 
outward and upward for fellowship wit 
his divine Father and his divine Saviour? 
No, I cannot call.him strong. I may ad- 
mire him as a fearless athlete, ever ready 
for the contest which tries nerve and mus- 
cle; or I may admire him as a man of 
ambition, or as a man of talent, or as a 
man of affection, showing in his work and 
in his love most praiseworthy earnestness ; 
but I cannot call him strong when, on that 
side of his nature which is undoubtedly 
the loftiest,—on the side which he presents 
to God —he appears to be destitute of am- 
bition, and to know nought of what it 
means to pant for that victory which over- 
comes the world. I call him strong, with 
that strength which is the glory of young 
men, who, in addition to ail physical and 
mental ambitions, is conscious that he 
pants fora nobler life as the Servant of 
God; is conscious that he has in him 
an immortal principle which can express 
itself, and which can fulfil itself only in 
communion with God; is conscious that 
nothing can satisfy his deepest life, or 
bring to him the highest conception of 
victory, but the growth of character into 
the likeness of God.... 

He may not yet have been able to get 
his hand consciously upon Christ. He 
may to-day be only groping after Christ, 
or he may be holding Christ very blindly 
and uncertainly. Neverthéless he is pant- 
ing for victory, and he is awake to the 
Knowledge of his own nature as one bear- 
ing God’s image; he recognizes the élaim 
of God upon his life; he realizes that 

“none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.”... 

Thus have we considered that strength 
which is the glory of young men. It is 
in essence the panting for victory ;' and, 

in the man who is truly strong, it expresses 
itself in every part of his life, giving unity 
and symmetry to his manhood. 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one in a hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 
our trade-marks—tough oy 

Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH 
Miller’s It will pay. 
Wall Paper. SETTER 2=sT 


the least money ; send 5 cents for our new line of 
samples. Agents wanted. 


J. KERWIN MILLER & CO., 


543 SMITHFIELD STREET, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Ba 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 
















5 THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 
38 YEARS.* 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 
8.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 300 ACRES, —1892. 
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Small 4 
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Catalogue free. 


Shetek oxn,k Novel: 
Wr. Parry, POMONA HAG BA VIN Parry, New Jersey. 
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Ss will conquer th 
make shaving A LUXURY. 


PS, “Oh! that bothersome re 
Se are guaranteed to set @ 


Ae 10 R R EY finer edge to a dull razor, or surgical instru- 


/ ment, than any other Strop in the world. 
The Torrey Razors are forged from the finest steel, Each blade is carefully 
tested before it leaves the factory. 


Every Razor sold undera GUARANTEE to Give Satisfaction. If not to 
S| be had of your dealer, send for Catalogue—tells how to sharpen a Razor, 


J.R. TORREY RAZOR Co., P.O. Box753 R, Worcester, Mass. 


For Sclialons 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
School literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly, 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 
















JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- Diamond Dyes 


Will color anything. Diamond Dyes (for wool, 
for cotton, for silk and feathers) are easy to use, 
will not fade, and never crock. 10 cents each. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of price. Book and 
sample card free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON, & CO., 
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OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 


we send /reeto inguirers. THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
_ Mention The Sunday School Times. 


°% NET Finer. COLD pPoMON TAPES: 





A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- , 





SWiirst time. Entirely 
Hardy, it is ve 
ornamental at all 
times; but becomes 
the centre of at- 
a covered and laden with 4 
great compact balls of pure white flowers. It nev- 
er fails to please. Fine plants go cts. each : 4 for§r. 
ome people like to select from a bill of fare, 
others prefer to a something good set before 
them, Here are si 
POPULAR COLLECTIONS: 
‘ K 16 Ever-blooming Roses, labeled, - gr 
Special Introduction Roses - 
3 Double Excelsior Pear! Tuberoses 
B 6Choice Chrysanthemums- - 
® 12 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus’ - 25 
Py Our Star Collection (10 vars.)Flower Seeds ‘35 C 


» FOR $2. 50 we will send postpaid to any @ 


a Post Office (safe arrival guar- © 
B anteed), everything named above; the White japan 
P) Snowball, the Six Popular Collections, and our new & 
) Floral Monthly—“* uccess with Flowers"— 
(subscription price 25 cts.), for one year. 

We believe you will think Our New Guide 4 . 
® for ’92 handsome, honest, and helpful. It describes 
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DE CIVITATE DEI. 


The Divine Order 


Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Book FoR EVERY ONE WHO AIMS AT 
HIGHER THINKING AND LIVING. 








It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1891, delivered before Princeton Theological 
Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Chris- 
tian sociologist of wide reputation. It dis- 
cusses the burning questions of the Family, | 
the Nation, the School, and the Church, in | 
the light both of the Scriptures and modern | 
| experience. The clear, strong utterances of | 
a keen Christian scholar and practical man | 
| of affairs on these subjects of universal inter- | 
est are sure to be helpful and suggestive. | 








| We know of no better answer to the destructive | 

theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- | 

| tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, vig- 

| orqus, and stimulating. 7he New York Observer. 

| Inno volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pres- 

ented.— TheChristian Intelligencer (New York). 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed | 
| toany address on receipt of one dollar ; or it 
may be had of booksellers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


| 
1031 Walnut Street, sa eaenKck Pa. | 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
bouse-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
task instead of the dreadful timeit usually is, Noss, 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CC 














Then take this word of warning. D 
much too delicate to bear it. 








A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. 


essays which bear a logical relatio’ 


They concern themselves, not chiefly, but ones 
Lys in various ways written on this su 
nsight here into principles and c 


and playfulness, jt is unfolded with more order, 


ts style be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we 


for . c 
RRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yo thus inspirec 


‘or Sale by ALL LEADING 





tradictions, under the title ‘ 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. | ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspira 








Just one momerit! Vou haven’t washed -your new laces yet? 


ake one-quarter of a cake of Ivory Soap 
and pare it into fine shavings, dissolve in a quart of, hot water, fill a 
glass fruit jar half full with this solution and add the article to be 
cleansed. Shake it well. Rinse in the same manner, using clean, luke- 
warm water. This is the only safe and effective method. 


ei asabeld wdrareter eae FASHION CATALOGUE. 


Principles and Practice. -° 


nm to. one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem iy ee <n a to compare any living writer with the | SUED 0 CH 19 
incom le Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays Invite such comparison 1 
with * The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe wi 


ect to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so m: vat ' : 
haracter is less extensive than Emerson's, it is moreintensive, If the SEN T FR EE 
is less unive' , it is more eternal. If the thought be not so gracefully wrought out into pith, point, 


... Dr. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 

to duty rings pat like a clarion , yet no man can placé a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
. Itis this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
ETAILERS- principles for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 

th is unsbrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and > 

i: e 

thought, Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 

’ N E t L L with the single individual's perception and character, under the tile ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 

Pract cal Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Date Rowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 


— on 


China and Japan Silks. 


These very useful and beautiful fabrics 
we show in varied forms, 

Black and Plain Colors, Woven Figures 
in Black, White, and all the modern tints ; 
Woven Figured Grounds with Floral and 
Foliage Designs, in the natural colors of 
flowers; Black and Dark Grounds with 
Chameleon (changeable) Figures; Change- 
able Twilled Grounds with Rongeant 
(white) Figures, etc. 


IN OUR BASEMENT 


There is always a well-provided stock, from 
45 cents per yard in the plain colors, to 85 
cents per yard in the Fancy Styles. 
Washable Silks, Surahs, Skirting Silks, 
etc., will also be found in this department. 


James MeCreery & C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


RIDLEYS' 























on’t use colored soap. ‘The lace is 








Spring and Summer, 1892. 


CLAY. TRUMBULL. 8IX VOLUMES. Greatly Enlarged and Improved, 


. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. , CONTAINING 
These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their s 4 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the is volumes is cloaered, severally, those 5,000 illustrations, 450 pages. 


estness, and more nobility. If its shot is less stri 


more earn 
Ing in delivery. its aim is so much more lofty. | If its truth be more homely, it i%, oh, so much more useful! | ANY WHERE ON RECEIPT OF 10c. 


read is not beautifu Parplexiy, but plain simplicity. TO PAY POSTAGE. 


PUBLISHERS, 


tions an 


Inft ) hi lin 4 
seem aperenens dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, good. hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the im vulaive. geanente wey tad litt cytes 309, 311, 311 % to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 
: ea. = 


e United States. Serd for samplesand prices. 





tockings Never Crock or Fade. postpaid, by the publisher. 


fore the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 s per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed i - Tivo ae 
CLEANFAST HOSIERY c0.’s 4 box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents 6 vole Se less than a set, For sale by | booksellers, or mailed, T H E Cc H A L F oO N T E . 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Black 8 
For sale at927 Broadway, New York ; *45 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State S8t., Chicago. Send for price Mat. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On the ocean front. Descriptive illustrated booklet 
mailed free. E, ROBERTS & SONS, 











Free Excursions to Chicago 


Over all railroads for the next 30 days, from Aprill. The object of this is to give all readers of this 
paper a chance to see the wonderful temperance town of HARWEY. From your homes, you can 


form but a small idea of Chicago, the 
World’s Fair Build- ings, and the mil- 
Hons of dollars being invested in manu- 
facturing enterprises at Harvey. There 
we offer to pay your actual railroad fare 


to Chicago and return, to the amount of not exceeding 2% per cent of the amount of lots you purchase 
of us while here. Illustrated plats and circulars free to all. 


4,000 POPULATION IN 18 MONTHS. 
HERE IS A LIST OF FACTORIES NOW IN ACTIVE OPERATION IN 


HARVEY 


Wcse> THE TEMPERANCE MANUFACTURING TOWN <q 
2 MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO. 


The Harvey Steel Car and Repair Works. The Middleton Car Spring Co. 

The Craver and Steele Manufacturing Co. The Automatic Mower and Manufacturing Co. 
The Buda Foundry and Manufacturing Co. The Atkinson Steel and Spring Works. 

Bliss & Laughlin. The Middle Division Elevator Co. 


The immense plant of the Bellaire Stamping Company is nearly completed, and will have a 
capacity for 500 to 700 workmen. 

The Wells Glass Company's large building will be ready for occupancy about May 1, and will 
employ about 150 men. 

A. J, Sweeney & Son, a large manufacturing firm from Wheeling, W. Va., will begin building at 
once, manufacturing rolling-mill machinery, plate-glass machinery, nail-mill machinery, etc. These 
last three factories will bring to Harvey hundreds of families, increasing the population, the demand 
for property, and all branches of trade. 














Lies two blocks south of the present factory sites, just far enough to be out of the smoke and noise, and 
is intersected by Park Avenue, the main business street of Harvey, and is thickly settled with home- 
owners, who have purchased here because the lots were cheaper and better than any others for the 
money. The lots are nearly all sewered, having sidewalks, graded streets, trees, a water-supply, and 
excellent drainage. The lots are practically all on a level, and are all the same price except corners 
and on the business street. The whole Addition is about two blocks square, with a main street in the 
center, so that any of the lots are central. 


THE PRICES OF OUR LOTS ARE $150, AND BUSINESS LOTS $650, $35 CASH, $12 
PER MONTH, 6 PER CENT. 5 PER CENT OFF FOR CASH. 

I refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any citizen in Harvey. I will post free, on applica. 
tion, a map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs, showing location of Harvey, World’s Fair, etc. ; also 
a map of Harvey and its additions, with a photographic view of all the principal factories and build- 
ings. We prefer to have people come and examine for themselves, but when this cannot be done, we 
will select the best unsold lot for you, when your remittance is received. Please remit as early as pos- 
sible, as we have only a few lots left. Write for acut and description of the mammoth World's Fair 
Hotel about to be constructed at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the World’s Fair grounds. You 
may sell your lot any time after the first payment is made, and keep the profit. We pay $25 per lot 
to agents. It will pay you to interest your friends, ‘ 


READ WHAT DISINTERESTED PARTIES SAY: 


The Rev. C. H. Sr. Jorn, the evangelist, and recent delegate to Europe to the International Convention of 
Sunday-school Workers: “I purchased a lot in M. M. Brown’s Addition to Harvey several months ago, and 
have friends who have also made purchases there, and we are pleased with our investment. 
“I know M. M. Brown well by reputation, and I believe ns at a distance are perfectly safe in 
remitting payments on lots to him; and I believe that any lot in this Addition gE oe a good investment. 
“CeaRLes H, St. JonN.” 
Our lots will soon be gone, and prices advanced May 1. 


Remit by postal order, express, registered letter, or draft. 





The Religious Press Association, advertising 
managers of this paper, sent a representative to 
Harvey to investigate this Addition and our basi- 
ness integrity, and now permit us to refer to them 
in this advertisement. 


M. M. BROWN, 


1008 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 
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any money that they lose 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of « party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers thereby. 


















